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ee nee eT TEW-YORK. SATURDAY. JULY 10. 1841. ' ae 
VOLUME NINETEEN. NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 10, 1541 NUMBER TWENTY-EIGHT. 
—— F ‘ ; me come here, and to-night | drew away by stealth. Oh beheve surface, and with a glance at the window to see if her sister ob- 
ROMANCE AND REALITY. r ae : “ 
me, Juhetta loves vou, though none else do. She has not torgotten served her, sie siowly le the garden Lucy was despatched to 
} when you sat day by day by her weary pillow when the dreadful the spot, and watching her opportunity, she secured the paper, 
» f ‘ER! NE. , : 
THE LADY GERALDI fever had laid her low, and even the mother, through fear, forsook and carried it to her mistress, who opened it and read as follows 
Sue sat in her beauty, a dark-eyed and melancholy girl, with her child. That hour broke the tie between us,” she suddenly l ve 1 | I 
, oOrgive ©, sweet sister, mv a ess last evenuog 
the soft evening air just lifting the raven curls from her pale exclaimed, after a pause, di r which Geraldine’s head rested : ‘ . 
' ‘ ’ ’ g scarce know what I did, | was so bewildered by Francisco's ap 
young brow, and the ruby lip compressed, as if painful end bitter || on her shoulder, whilst she soothed her with caresses ;—“ that ’ ‘ 
. : ; ; ’ pearance Ere I left my own sunny home we were betrothed to 
were the thoughts of her who sat so lone and desolate—even | hour turned me from my mother, and now she thinks to wed me . 2 
ea her it my m er, on my father’s death, bid me cast 
whilst the faint cadence of the song, and the distant murmurs of | with yon haughty lord, to swell her pride; but I will yet show “ee 
ta : him mmvy heart, as she thought Francisco Almedi, nch only n 
happy voices rung upon her ear. her that Julietta can smile at her commands,” and she laughed ; ; : we - 19 okt 
y a wi and intellect, no match for her titled child. He was an 
“ List, lady, list,’ and a young peasant entered the room of the geornfully , 
. ‘ orphan of noble family, but portionless, and to his talent for paint 


lady Geraldine. ‘ List, sweet lady ; your proud step-mother is “Oh! say not so, bright one—say not so; she is thy mother, 


and whilst the lg! youth on thy brow do not forsake her 





Is 


deeply ¢ ngaged with all those gay gallants who came but now from 


across the sea, and I have waited and watched that you might But go to thy chamber, dear, lest they find thee with me. In imy 

steal out and wander in the sweet moonlight. Old Nora has @ prayer I will bless thy sweet love for this hour of soothing kine 
) Tr , ; 

blithesome story for the bonny bairn, she bid me tell you. ‘The ness; but go now, I am weary and fain would sleep; to-morrow 


old woman's blessing is on your head, lady.” evening trv to meet me at old Nora’s cottage 


‘Thanks, a thousand thanks, my kind foster-sister,”’ said the 
* They love 
t, and I am considered as an intruder in the halls which 
They would || 


another embrace the young and lovely sisters parted 
Lord St 


nobleman of high rank and immense wealth 


lady, rising, with a tear glistening in her dark eve Eustace. the father of the lady Gerald 





ne, was a 


Leaving his daugh 


upon the d 


have echoed to the merry tones of my childish glee ter to the care of his sister, he namediately, eath of his 


keep me from Nora, too, lest one being should bestow the meed | wife, set out for the where he staid several vears 


When he 


fore 


continent, 


of affection on poor Geraldine; but come, Lucy, they will not returned he brought with the proud and handsome 


miss me now twner, to whom he had been united about a vear after he lef 


It was a beautiful sight to see that sweet and high-born lady his native land and his daughter Julietta. He survived his re 
sitting at the feet of the old woman in that humble cottage, her turn only a few months ; and the death of his sister soon follow- 


lovely face beaming with affection as she listened to her tales of || ing, Geraldine was thrown upon the kindness of her step-mother, 


Her small white hand clasped the withered palm 


olden times who was wholly engrossed with the idea of aggrandizing her own 
of her nurse, and a smile strangely beautiful and pensive wreathed || child. She kept Geraldine confined, when there was company at 
her lip as Nora touched upon the virtues and daring deeds of the castle, to her own apartments, where her davs would have 
some of her * house's noble lords.” pagsed in loneliness but for her faithful Lucy, who had been with 

“My benison on thee, my bonny bairn, and soft and sweet slum- her from childhood. Once, some months before the period at 


bers to thine eves. Though the stranger is in thy mother’s place, which our story commences, a malignant fever had raged among 


and the song of the strange maiden floats where was heard thy || the tenantry; and Julietta, though not exposed to danger, was 
silvery voice, vet shall the crushed flower raise its head, and the {| attacked with the disease: and all fled from her bedside except 
star of thy destiny beam yet in cloudless splendour.” The lacy Geraldine, who watched over her with untiring tenderness until 


departed, and her light step scarce brushed the dew from the || she was fully recovere: 
" 


1; and for that deed of kindness she was 








crass as sne spe d swiftly through the park, which lav on one side almost idolized by the voung girl, who, however, was never per- 
of her father’s stately mansion. The moon shone brightly, and mitted to hold converse with her 
st as she reached the gate, disclosed to her a tall figure leaning |} ‘The next evening Geraldine stole away, when the gav party 
heside it. She recoiled a step, but the stranger starting as the had gone on a visit to a neighbouring gentleman, and was 
j0on-beams fell upon her white brow, gathered his cloak around || soon seated at the feet of old Nora, who was breathing into her 
him and darted hastily away. The lady regained her chamber in || ear her tales of * legendary lor¢ when Julietta glided into the 


safety, 


cottage, and passing her arm around Geraldine, turned her bright 


: } 
musing upon the adventure, and conjecturing who the 

' 
“And will 


handsome face that she had but partially seen could belong to face towards Nora, saving not 





vou give me your 








Bat her reverie was interrupted by the harsh voice of her st blessing too, kind old nurse’ Though I have lived long ‘neath 
mother, who stood with an air of haughty displeasure in the very the sunny sky of Italy, still IT begin to think I shall love you all 
. | 
centre of the spacious room verv much.” 
“So, my timid dove,” said she sarcastically, ** you are not afraid || The old woman laid her hand upon her fair young head, and a 


to plume your wing and soar away, though the bars of your cage || tear dropped upon it as she said—* Bless vou both, and may the 


were strong, methought ; but mark me, girl !’—and her dark brow |} ¢joud be far from your path.” 





grew still darker with suppressed rage—* dare but to show your- |} =“ J feigned illness to-night, that I might not go with them,” 
self before the noble company now assembled in the castle, and |! said the lady, “ and then hastened away But, sweet sister, do 


days, av, months of loneliness shall be your portion. Mark me you know that to-day my cousin Julian Rosin: arrived, and brought 
well!” and with these words the proud lady swept from the room, | land 


me tidings from mv own bright 
! 


eaving her pale and trembling victim alone | She was interrupted by the soft notes of a guitar, which seemed 
» : ; | i 
But Lucey, the faithful Lucy, soon entered. ‘“ Dear heart, do |! touched by a master-hand. Julietta listened intently, and then 





not give way to grief. Nora has said that you will see brighter |! bursting away from them ran out of the cottage. Nora shook her 
, a a 

davs; and you know they say she is gifted with second sight | head, and as she did not return, the lady Geraldine soon took her 

‘But I cannot, I will not endure this tyranny! Surely my |} leave. As she drew near the castle she beheld her sister and a young 

















noble father never intended that I should submit to this woman, || and handsome stranger in foreign costume dee ply engaged in con 
who usurps the place ef my own sainted mother!" exclaimed |} yersation, and she touched Julietta’s arm ere she was aware of 
she, drawing aside a curtain that hung over a picture, and kneel- || her approach. She started and trembled violently; then, with 

before it. Herdark hair was flung wildly back from her brow ; | all her native impetuosity, exclaimed—* Geraldine, I love and 
and, clasping her hands, she murmured, ** None are left to love me have long loved, and they would have me wed another than my 
I am all, all alone Father' mother! in the ‘ spirit’s land’ vou |) Francisco; but they bend not my spirit to their will. He has 
think not of vour child! and she bowed her young head and followed me from Italy, and I have this evening promised to 
Wept in bitterness of spirit be his.” 

Lucy was vainly endeavouring to comfort her voung mistress, |} ‘Hush! dearest, hush!’ murmured her sister, as she drew 
when a slight step startled her, and a being of radiant beauty her away. “ We shall be observed by tl You are 
stood before them too agitated to speak calmly Then t anger 

“The lady J '* exclaimed Lucy in surprise * The * Adieu, sir; you shal! hear from us again,” and she hastily 
Caughter of your proud mother.” towards home with Julietta, who passively submitted 

‘Speak not of mv mother, young girl,” said the lady—and the guidance. They separated at the castle-gate, and regained their 
siivery voice sounded like music to the ear of the peasant,— rooms without being observed. The next morning, as the lady 
“speak not of my mother, for ] must not listen; she knows not Geraldine was sitting pensively at her window, which overlooked 


1 } 





that I am here: but go now, I will remain with your lady.” And | the garden, she saw Julietta bending down to pluck a flower 
raising Gemldine from the kneeling posture she was in, she s ly she stooped still lower, and Geraldine saw her put a 





paper under the thick covering of leaves that had been strewed 
» breeze ruffled thei 


kissed her cheek, and with her arm encirc! her, murmured— 





not let 





And what can I do for thee, sweet sister { over the flower-bed the night before Nx 


ebted for my acquaintance with him. My mother 


has selected the Lord de Courci, whose s} ust 








Vis from vour w w, for my surtor—but this haughty lord will 
wooim v etta St. Eustace’s heart 1s not to be lightly won ; 

d the days w e wandered by the * Arno's wave “ with the 
‘ i ! er sis rts decided her destiny There is 
t c atestival held to t wrolmy cous 
atewnu nents to visit ¥y therelore, swect 
! you have the love, the grat ve ol 

It was a sweet evening, and the lady Geraldine sat pensively 
by the window, and ever ! ma burst of merrment would 
float by, borne on t wings of the 1 t wine Phe flower-spirits 
were keeping quiet v over each bud and blossom: and the 
dew-drops that glistened on lily and rose seemed as diamond 
crowns shed by kind fairies 

* (Come away, love,” exclaimed her sister, entering her cham- 
ber with a noiseless step, “come, wander by moonlight. They 
will not miss m« the dancing is over. In mirthful mood they 
were wrealt! the aa ¢, and I stule away to vo 

In a covered walk, through the opening of which the moon 
vht strean ey r sisters were carnestly conversing 
ov, dear Gera ( y my or is¢ ed to go to D 








to-morrow, and three weeks of appiness may be yours. She bid 
me see yat vou oke with none during her absence * Ves,"’ 
she cor wed, her eves flas v.** she {me be vour jailer; litle 
recked she t Iw I set the bird free Oh' mother, mother, 
have you a heart ind suddenly drooping her head she wept 

nhers ers neck Just at th nome some one entered the 
“ and before ( l retreat farther to the garden Lord 
de Coure: sto ‘ e them. He uttered an exclamation of sur 
prise as seve fe pon the lady Geraldine, as she stood with 
her white brow » whiter, as the silvery lieht was poured upon 
t; and her slight figure trembling through fear, as she re cog 
nize 1 the stranger she had seen at the gate in the « legant look 
ing being now before her. Recovering slowly, she was darting 
away, when he ca t her hand and said earnestly, “ Do not go, 
awe v, Twill not stay to fright 


en you with my presence 








lL v ' 1, | came to summon you to your mother 
Ik I will come; but stay, IT will go with vou. Geral- 
©. ster, good night,” and with a parting kiss s » left her 
~ ! formed the s en resolution of throwing herself upon 
the ‘ sity of Lord de Courci, and, revea r the whole of 
their v to hun, be gove ed by his advice, as she had that 
day he from Lucy how much he was loved and respected by 
“ anew bim, though his manners were haughty and cold, 
He thanked her tor her confidence, and sand that he had under- 
stood that the lady Geraldine would not go mte company, but 
chose to seclude herself from the wor I have seen her often, 
tho igh she knew it not, thro i the window of old Nora’s cot- 
tave ; and she seems i her mela ly beauty like some being 
from a higher sphere tk holy and pure for earth; but we are 
near the wav crowd Iw see ¥ rain, and we will vet burst 
the thral it binds a ger s , and set it free We meet 
av 
D the “¢ y ot I tace the t con 
stantly d I >» Alone nd Lord de Courei pent 
much time w t The latter had concewed a great friend 
. for the \ and had insisted upon his making lis 
lordly mansion his | ( luhan Rosint was also of the party, 
and their days passe : ly away, unmindful of the clouds that 
vet overshadowed their ] vay 
[por retur r tu the castle one evening after v r old 
Nora, they were 1 bv a messenger from Lady St Eustace, 
stating that ‘ be at hon ste in the next day. It seemed 
as t gh some vision had crossed their path. Geraldine, 
tr ng and faint, would have sunk to the ground but for her 
sister's support. They entered the castle in silence, and found 
Lord de Courci awaiting them. He drew Geraldine to a window 
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“ After the confession I drew from you yesterday, dearest, you 
will not, know, I hesitate to put yourself under my protection 
See, I have anticipated this momeni,’’ and he showed her a li- 
cense. “ You must not deliberate, for your mother has still power 
enough to win you back to your prison. Let not false delicacy 
govern you. Julietta has promised to give Francisco her hand to- 
morrow morning. Will you not bless me at the same time! Old 
Nora, Julian and Lucy will be the only witnesses, and Mr. Dud- 
Jey, the rector of the village church, my‘old tutor, knows our 
story. Therefore, hesitate not, Geraldine, but let me welcome 
you as my bride to my own proud halls.” 

A flush like the lingering tinge of a summer sunset stained the 
cheek of the lady, and dropping her head on his shoulder, she put 
her hand in his, murmuring with touching sadness and tender- 
ness—‘* With none to love or guide me, I know not what to do; 


but you would not counsel wrong, Walter; I will trust you, to- 


morrow I will meet you at the church, and may heaven forgive 
| brought the boat around still nearer. 


” 


my mother ! 
Lord de Courci imprinted one kiss upon the beautiful brow 


‘ 


that point, and tie our boat to one of those big trees, and encamp 
for the night.” 

“Tt is aright good place, captain, and I like it. 
few moments ago I thought I heard wild turkeys over the hill, 
and I should like to have one for my supper.” 

So we put in towards the shore, and I had got within fifty 
yards of that point around which the steamboat had just passed, 


Besides, a 


when I heard a stick crack as if broken by the tread of a foot. 
* A deer!” said the captain. 
“ No, no!” shouted I, ** row, row for life, or we are all dead !" 


| 


At that instant down rushed scores of Indians to the shore, | 


with a shout that made the hills across the mver echo it back 
again. The murderous savages rushed down to the water's edge, 
and opened a heavy fire upon us. 
snatched his rifle, and rising up his full length, fired at the near- 
est Indian, who had a shabby head-dress. 
As he fell the captain 
The Indians yelled, the 


antagonist fell at the same instant 


' 
| women screamed, the horses were falling, and bullets were flying 


that rested against his shoulder, as he put aside the raven curls | 


that fell loosely over it, and whispering, “ Heaven bless you, my 
own love!” he resigned her to her sister's care, and left the 
castle with Francisco 

There was a gay masquerade held at Castle Eustace, and the 
novelty of such a thing drew together all the aristocracy and 
yentry of the country. The haughty mistress walked with stately 
step through the magnificent apartments, weaving the web of 
destiny for the young and beautiful, that was to make their hearts 
desolate. The evening drew to its close, and as a merry dance 
was ended, two couples in the dress of Italian peasants entered, 
and a youth in fantastic garb scattered orange-flowers in their 
path, singing, 


“ Scatter ve flowers in the young bride's path, 
As she leaves for ever her childhood’s hearth.” 


What means this new mummery, demanded the lady, half | 


angrily ; surely these are not of our company, and she was turn- 
ing away as the crowd collected round her; when removing their 
inasks, they disclosed to her astonished view Walter de Coure1 


and Geraldine—Franecisco and Julietta. The lady's brow was 


dark with ire. ‘ Who bid her to come here!” she exclaimed, 
poiting to Geraldine—* Back to your chamber, gir 


exclaimed Lord de Courc1, sternly 


,"" 


Par 


* Not so, madam “The 
daughter of Lord St. Eustace is now my wife; and your own 
Your own 
And though 


daughter is wedded to the lover of her earlier years 
pride and ambition has brought the evil upon you. 
vou may spurn them still, my home is theirs.” 

Tt was an eve of beauty, and in a sweet, still cottage, that stood 
near a stately mansion,was collected around an aged woman a gay 
party. “Ah! my bonny bairn, for I must still call you so, did I 
not say truly that your star would yet shine brightly ; and blessed 
are you, my lord, to gain this treasure 


Angel as she was, to | 


| the dear boy to his death.” 


forgive that proud woman and stay by her, and win her own | 


daughter to again love her, and then to have her bless her to the 
last—and to see Lady Julietta mistress of the castle, which she 


gave up to her. Oh, she ts an angel 
* So she is, almost, my kind Nora,” said Lord de Courci, en- 
circling his smiling wife with his arm, ‘or better still, a woman 


who can forgive wrong, and render good for evil.” 





GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


“a oe — = 


SCENE IN OHIO. 


BY KEY. J. TODD 


Well, it is now nearly forty years since I first saw the glorious 
Ohio 
when I die L hope I shall be buried on its banks. On a certain 
day T engaged to go down the river to Kentucky with Captain 
Ward, as he was removing his family from the east. I was a kind 
of pilot, for | was well acquainted with the river, and all points 
The country was full of Indians, and no settlement 


The whites and the Indians, 


of danger 
of any note had been made m Ohio 
too, were constantly making war upon each other. Ido not know 
who was the most to blame ; the whites killed the most, and the 
Indians were most cruel. We purchased an old, crazy, square- 
built boat, between forty and fifty feet in length, and about eight 


or ten wide. We contrived to spike a single plank on each 


I shouted at the sight; I have loved it ever since, and 
6 i 


gunnel, and this was the only thing we had to defend us. We | 


had a heavy load of furniture, baggage, horses, pigs, fowls, 
ploughs, besides several men to manage the boat When we left, 
we were fearful lest the Indians should attack us fromthe shore ; 
but we knew that by keeping in the middle of the river we should 
be beyond the reach of their rifles, or could be in a few minutes. 
Thus we passed on for several days, till we supposed we were 
bevond the haunts of the Indians. One day, just at sunset, after 


rowing, we let our boat drift care- 


we had become tired with g, 
lessly along the current 
for the night 


on shore. The widow was getting out provision, and making pre- 


The mother was promising the children a good run 


parations for our supper 


We were just getting ready to put up , 


| 
j 


The captam and his nephew had hold 


of the oars, and moved them just enough to allow me to steer 


the boat. 
** Rogers," 


said the captain, “suppose we put in this side to 


|| candle lest 


| night 


thick around us. Yet, above all, the voice of Captain Ward rose 


cool—** Rogers, take my oar.” 


In an instant the young man 


The Indian and his | 


I took it, and he at the same instant seized a piece of plank, 
and rowed to such good purpose that in a few minutes we were 


We knew they 
had no canoes, being on a hunting excursion, and that we were 


out in the river beyond the reach of their rifles 


But oh! what a sight! the horses were all dead or dying ; 


safe. 
one child badly wounded, the boat half filled with water, and the 
By this time 
He lay down and ex- 
claimed, * O, John, John! O, Lord have mercy! [ have brought 
But the widowed mother! she was 


young man in his blood at the bottom of the boat 
the coolness of the captain was all gone 


pale as a sheet! but she came to her son, raised his head on her 
lap, and opened his bosom where the blood was still flowing » he 
was yet alive 

*‘ John,” said she in a sweet voice, as if speaking toa babe, 
* John, do you know me?” 

“My mother,” said he, in a whisper. 

“Can you swallow, John’” said she, putting her hand over 
and dipping up some water from the river. 

He tried, but could not 

** My son, do you know that you are dying’ 

“Yes, mother, but are you hurt!” 

“No, no; but don't think of me. Can you pray with the heart, 
now, my dear son!” ° 
**God be merciful to me a sinner, for the sake of 
« Jesus Christ,” said the mother, for he was gone 


” 





She bent 
over him a few minutes, as if in silent prayer, then kissing his 
lips, and for the first time tears filled her eyes.’ Till that mo- 
ment you would have thought she had been talking to a child just 
going to sleep, her voice was so calm and so mild. She was a 
widow, and he was her only child, and a noble fellow he was 
But she was a religious woman. I never saw religion like that 
before or since. We lav off the river till dark, and then silently 
came to the shore on this side for the night. We dared not light a 
the Indians should see it. We then brought the 
body of the young man up the bank, and when the moon arose 
we dug that grave which you see yonder. We had to be careful 
not to make a noise, nor even to weep aloud; but after we had 
opened the grave and were ready to put the corpse in it, the 
widowed mother spoke 

“Ts there one here that can offer a praver as we bury my only 


child '” 


There was no answer; we could all sob, but we had never | 


prayed for ourselves She then knelt down, and laying her hand 
on the bosom of the dear boy, she in a subdued voice uttered such 
a prayer as few ever made. And when she came to pray for the 
whole of us—for the poor Indians who had murdered her boy ; 
when she gave thanks to God that he had so long comforted her 
heart with her son; and when she gave thanks that God had 
given her such a son to give back to him, it was overwhelming ! 
we sobbed aloud like children! Your preachers talk about sub- 
limity, but af this was not it, I donot know what it is. Weil, there 
we buried him, and there he sleeps yet. In the morning I got up 
at daylight, and came up here to place the stone at the head of the 
grave I found 


the mother was here before me; perhaps she had been here all 


It was bloody, for bis head had rested upon it 


She was trving to do that very thing; and soe, without 


saving a single word, I helped her put the stone at the head of | 


it is now nearly sunk in the ground ; but it stands 
When we had done, the widow turned and 


the grave 
just as we placed it 
said, ** Rogers,” but tears came, and I was thanked enough. | 
have sat on this log many times, and thought over the whole 
scene ; and though the mother has been in the grave many years, 
yet Lean see her even now just as she looked when she turned 
to thank me, and I can hear her voice just as she spoke to her 
dying boy. While I live I shall never forget it 

Writixe pown To cutLpren.—Sir Walter Scott says —* 1 
rather suspect that children derive impulses of a powerful and 
important kind, in hearing things that they cannot entirely com- 
prehend, and therefore, that to write down to children’s under- 
standing 1s a mistake ; set them on the rght scout, and let them 
puzzle it out.” 











THE STRANGER. . 


I saw him, Lucy, only once, 
As down the lighted hall 

We moved to music playfully, 
A stranger to us all; 

A stranger, with a pale white brow, 
And dark and meaning eve, 

Which flashed like lightning on my own 
Whene'er he passed me by 


That soul-lit eve! it haunts me still ' 
So passionately deep, 

Like those which sometimes beam on us 
In visions of our sleep ; 

So sad, as if some shadowing grief 
Had o'er his spirit gone, 

Yet brightening as if it caught 
The answer of my own. 


1 knew him not—yet even when 
I turned me from the dance, 
I saw his dark eve follow me— 
It could not be by chance ; 
I knew him not, and yet his tones 
Were breathed upon my ear, 
So sweetly low and musical, 
I could not choose but hear 


He spoke of sunny Italy ; 
Of Venice and her isles ; 

Of dark moustachio'd cavaliers, 
And fair Signoras’ smiles; 

Of music melting on the seas ; 
Of moonlight upon bowers ; 

Of fair hands wreathing silken curls, 
With gay and pleasant flowers 


And when he spoke of lovely ones, 
Or praised a soul-lit eye, 

His full deep glance was fixed on mine 
As if it sought reply ; 

The flush was deepened on my cheek, 
My voice grew deep and low, 

I trembled at his earnest gaze— 
*Twas foolishness I know 


We parted at my father’s door, 
The moonlight sweetly shone, 

And I was standing at his side— 
My arm was on his own: 

He sighed—dear Lucy, how he sighed ; 
My eves grew faintly dim, 

It pained my heart to hear him sigh— 
I could have wept fur him 


He spoke of disappointed hope, 
Of dreams that faded soon, 

The dew-drops of life’s joyous morn, 
Which vanished ere its noon ; 

He spoke of loneliness of heart, 
Of weariness and pain, 

And murmured that a life like his 
Was desolate and vain 


He said his father’s castle frown'd 
Upon a distant shore— 

(A castle, Lucy, think of that, 
He is a count, or more ;) 

That soktude was in its halls, 
Chill, prison-like and lone ; 

Ungladdened by the smile of love, 
Or woman's kindly tone. 


And then, dear Lucy, (blame me not,) 
We wept with one another, 

You would yourself have pitied him, 
And loved him as a brother ; 

So handsome and so sorrowful, 
So haughty, vet so kind ; 

Oh, dear! I cannot keep his look 
One moment from my mind 


He pressed my hand at parting, 
And to-night he will be here, 
While pa is at his game of chess, 

Awd ma is nowhere near ; 
Excuse me, dearest Lucy, now, 
Indeed I cannot write ; 
To-morrow I will tell vou more, 
He will be here to-night 


Pr. S—Oh! dearest Luev, puty me, 
! realiv think I'm dying, 

Mv heart is like a heart of lead— 
My eves are red with crying ; 

But yesterday the bank was robbed, 
And of a large amount— 

My father caught the robber, and— 
Oh, Lord—it was my Count! 


THE HUMMING BIRD. 

This bird is the smallest, and by far the most beautiful, of the 
feathered tribe. Its legs, which are about an inch long, appeat 
like two small needles, and its body is of a size in preportion, but 
its plumage is gay and brilliant bevond description. On its head 
it has a small tuft of a jetty shining black ; the breast of it is red. 


the belly white, the back, wings, and tail, of the finest pale 


| green, and small specks of gold are scattered with mexpressil) e 


| 


grace over the whole. Besides this, an almost impercepuble 
down softens the colors, and produces the most pleasng shades 
With its bill, which is sometimes as long as its body, it extracts 


from the fluwere a «noisture of which it is verv fond, over its 
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favourite flowers it hovers like a bee, but never alights on them, 
moving at the same time its wings with such velocity that the 
motion of them are imperceptible, but causes a humming noise, 
from whence it receives it name. 

The humming bird does not like cold weather, and is never 
seen among us excepting in the summer months ; but in tropical 
climates these beautiful birds are found in great abundance ; the 
forests in the West Indies are literally alive with them. 

I was once on a hunting excursion among the mountains in & 
West India Island, where probably the footstep of man was never 
before heard ; and while I was forcing my way up a steep ridge, 
through the strong and thick vines which grow luxuriantly in 
that climate, or keeping along the bed of a deep ravine, I was ac- 
tually startled by the number of humming birds which hovered 
over me and gathered around me, actuated, as it seemed to me, 
by curiosity alone; for they probably never before beheld a hu- 











man being. 

They were of various kinds and colours too; some nearly as 
large as a sparrow, and others but little larger than a humming 
bee. Some, too, were of a dingy green, or a brown hue ; and 
others seemed gaudily arrayed in plumage as variegated as a 
rainbow. They would approach within one or two feet of my 
face ; and, pausing in their flight, with their little wings in rapid 
motion, would stare at me as if they wondered why I had pene- 
trated into those distant wilds. But they exhibited no symptoms 
of terrour, not having been taught by experience to fear the 
cruelty of man. 

Although I could have killed numbers of them with a stick, no- 
thing would have tempted me to commit such an inhuman ac- 
tion; ana I passed on my way, happy to look upon their rich plu- 
mage and graceful motions, and to listen to the serenade with 
which they greeted my appearance in the mountains 


EVELEEN. 


There's not a charm that hath a dwelling, on the land or on the sea, 

But mv fancy’s fondly telling to my heart “ts like to thee ; 

The sea-bird bnght, in dazzling flight, when, circling round my 
boat, I've seen 

Its snowy wings to mem'ry brings the soft fair neck of Eveleen. 


When the moonbeam on the billow sleeping o'er the deep I've 


seen, 
Like to beauty on her pillow—then I've thought of Eveleen ; 
But her splendour ts less tender than some eves that I have seen ; 


Deep as ocean my devotion, and its worship Eveleen ! 


True love never was erratic ; tho’ with wings he hath not flown ; 
he must always reign alone ; 


True love ne’er was democratic ; 
could my heart but choose its 


Could affection make election ; 
queen, 

One girl alone should have the throne, and her sweet name is 
Eveleen 


—s 


GOLDSMITH'S WRITINGS. 


We read his character in every page, and grow into familiar 
The artless benevolence that 


the whimsical vet amiable views 


intimacy with him as we read 
beams throughout his works ; 
of human life and human nature ; 
so happily with good feeling and good sense, and singularly 


the unforced humour, blended 


dashed at times with a pleasing melancholy ; even the very na- 
ture of his mellow, and flowing, and softly-tinted style ; all seem 
to hespeak his mora! as well as his intellectual qualities, and 
make us love the man at the same time that we admire the au- 
thor. While the productions of writers of loftier pretensions 
and more sounding names are suffered to moulder on our shelves, 
those of Goldsmith are cherished and laid in our bosoms. We 
do not quote them with ostentation, but they mingle with our 
minds, sweeten our tempers, and harmonize our thoughts ; they 


put us in good humour with ourselves and with the world, and in || 
An acquaint. | 


so doing they make us happier and better men, 
ance with the private biography of Goldsmith lets us into the se- 


crets of his gifted pages. We there discover them to be little 


more than transcripts of his own heart and picturings of his own | 


fortunes. There he shows himself the same kind, artless, good- 
humoured, excursive, sensible, whimsical, inte lligent being that 
he appears im his writings. Scarcely an adventure or character is 
given in his works that may not be traced to his own parti-co- 
loured story. Many of his most ludicrous scenes and ridiculous 
incidents have been drawn from his own blunders and mischances, 
and he seems really to have been buffeted into almost every maxim 
imparted by him for the instruction of his reader.—Zreing's 
Goldsmith 


Ann nnnnnnns 


AN HONEST MAN. 


A circumstance was related to us a few days since, which, for 
its novelty, if for nothing else, is worth giving publicity During 
the prevalence of the malignant fever in this city in the summer 
of 1819, and which proved so destructive to human life, a labour- 
ing man, who resided on Fort Hill, was attacked with the disease, 
and died in a few hours. His wife also died the following day of 
the same complaint. The alarm became general, and most of 
our citizens who possessed the means retired into the country 
until the epidemic abated 

It happened that a mechanic of Boston was indebted to the 
labouring man who died so suddenly, but as the poor fellow left 
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|| little or no property, his estate was not administered upon, hor 
| could the creditor learn that he had left any children or legal 


heirs to whom it would be proper to pay the money. The amount | 


i} 

} due was for labour performed, and amounted only to six or seven 
dollars. This sum, however, was credited to the estate of the 
I deceased party on the book of the mechanic, as a debt honestly 
! due, to be paid whenever called for by any one legally authorized 
to receive it. So matters have remained for more than tweuty 
| years. 

| One day last week this same mechanic, who had some vears 
|| since retired from business with a handsome competency, (the 
l fruits of a life of honest industry,) chanced to be in a neighbour- 
| ing town, and hearing of the marriage of a son of an old friend 
who resided on the adjoining estate, inquired whom he had mar- 
| ried. On being told, he made further inquiries as to the young wo- 
| man’s family and connections, and soon became satisfied that she 
H was the daughter and only child of the labouring man to whose 
estate he had been so long indebted. He immediately called upon 
the young woman, (who was but two years old when her parents 
died,) stated the circumstances, and imsisted on her receiving the 
1} amount of the debt and interest. She of course knew nothing 
| about the matter, and rather declined accepting the amount under 
| such peculiar circumstances. The mechanic, however, was not 
|} to be foiled in this manner. He insisted on discharging the de- 
mand, saying that the lapse of time which had passed since the 
| debt was incurred made it none the less honestly due. Besides, 
he wanted to ‘settle his books,” and how could he do so without 
| paying an account so long due, and which he had the means in 
| his pocket of discharging’ On the whole, he thought he should 
| “feel better” after settling an honest debt; and begged the 
daughter of his old creditor, as a personal favour, to accept the 
money. The young woman finally consented, and the demand, 
after standing ficenty-tiro years, was paid upon the spot, principal 


and interest. A nobler instance of high moral mtegrity never fell 


under our observation.— Boston Transcript 


| SINGULAR STORY. , 


Some vears ago a circumstance occurred im Dunbar which 


caused more words shed in the way of gossip than perhaps ever 
took place, on any other oceasion, in any of her mayesty's little 
gossipping country towns A por old woman, who im former 
times might have passed for a witch, dwelt im an old-fashioned 
house im the Dawell-brae, which had seen better days and was 


not without its unaccountable sights and sounds. The most un 


accountable thing, however, about the woman was her means of 
subsistence. She got but a wretched pittance, as usual, from the 
poor’s fund, yet was never seen to earn any thing by labour, 
though like other old women she might perhaps now and then be 
scantily supplied by her wealthier neighbours, on the well-known 
principle laid down by John Girder, in the “ Bride of Lammer 
| mur: “If there’s ony meat in the house that's fofal/y uneata- 
ble ye may gie't to the puir fouk.”” After an existence protract 
ed under these disconsolate circumstances beyond the ordinary 
period of human life, the old woman was at length understood to 
A vast 


her miserable 


be confined to her bed, and about to give up the ghost 


number of other old women then assembled im 
dwelling, and proceeded to minister unto her in style, form, and 
The bed rid 


wretch was, however, as her attendants expressed it, “ unco ill 


manner customary on suc h momentous occasions 
to dee ;” that is, life showed a great disinclination to part from 
her body. Moreover, in her delirum she used sundry expres- 
sions which were not considered as altogether earthly, and which 
therefore did not fail to strike all around her with the most horn- 
ble and strange surmises. She complained particularly of being 
annoved by the rocking of cradles and the cries of children 
such sounds should have been represented to her imagination 
seemed strange to her neighbours, who knew that she had never 
had anv children herself, nor was connected im any way with the 
affairs of the nursery 
death and burial, when her effects being brought to the hammer, 
as usual, by the trustees of the poor, her chest was found to con- 
tain the skulls of several infants, while in the meager pallet of 
straw on which she lay was concealed the entire skeleton of a 
child, with nothing upon its bones but a tuft of yellow hair 
which adhered to the skull 
of maternal cruelty which this infirm old hag had assisted in re- 


These were supposed to be victums 


moving from the world, or whose murder she had at least con- 


nived at and concealed 


|! more appalling to the imaginations of the common people, was 


the idea that the woman might have carried on a system of in- 
fanticide, and for a great length of time. It was then absolutely 
amusing, so far as such a subject could furnish amusement, to 
observe how busily, and with what solicitude, the memories of 
all the people were set to work to remember circumstances at 
Many female characters, 


all bearing upon the horrible exposure 
formerly fair, were dimmed by the passing conjectures; as for 
' those which had hitherto been at all suspicious, their case was 

truly pitiable. Such benevolent individuals as had ever shown 
any kindness to the deceased, though otherwise most respecta- 
ble, were not exempted from the general impeachment ; and it is 
believed that many a one then took a vow which no doubt they 
devoutly kept, never once again to give cauld kail to old women 
on thie side of time.—Chambers’ Picture of Scotland. 
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How 


The mystery was explained after her | 


What rendered this terrible affair the | 





ELEGY 
ON THE DEATH OF WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK. 
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“The unfilled destiny of genius is a mystery, whose solution is not of 
earth, We are here but a spice an season—for a task aud a trial, and of 
the end uo man knoweth.”— Miss Landon. 





He passed away amid the flush of June ; 
In the bright glory of fresh summer-time ; 
The sweet-voiced birds were all in blithest tune, 
And honey-hunting bees sent forth their chime 


Bloom o'er the earth was scattered like a shower, 
And roses peeped the lattice-bars between , 

While fragrance rose, like incense, from each flower, 
Amid the forest's undulating green 


Zephyrs were busy through the sunny leaves 
Breathing their gentle whispers of repose— 

While from the earth, whose jovous breast receives 
The golden grain, a promised harvest rose 


The brooks were leaping in their frolic glee 

Through the long grass that by their margins grew, 
And light clouds, doing the wind’s errantry, 

Upon the plain beneath their shadows threw. 


The chill of early spring had passed away, 
The air was full of odours, soft and bland ; 

And every breath that swept the breezy day 
Declared the reign of summer in the land 


Well in the season of sweet winds and flowers 
Might from the earth a loving spirit ly— 

In the mild advent of unruffled hours, 
"Twas a meet moment for the bard to die 


For he was nature's worshipper—delighting 
In all she owns dof beautiful or fair 4 

Earth, air, and ocean, all their claims uniting, 
Were to his heart a treasure neh and rare 


He was her faithful, ardent lover, knec ling 
With a most knightly spirit at her feet ; 

Prompt to discern with true aflection’s fi eling, 
The grand and noble, or the pure and sweet 


For him there was a glory in the mountain, 
A majesty about the rolling main, 

A vowe of music in the « himing fountaim, 
A smile of beauty on the verdant plain 


‘he forests had for him a lesson, teaching 
Full many an aphorism grave and wise ; 
For him the storm-cloud spoke a meaning, reaching 
From earth's ephemera to the unfailing skies 


Thus in his prime, with such high aspirations 
After the great and pure, he passed away, 

To mingle more extensely with creation, 
And drink into his soul, a clearer day 


"Twas his, while yet almost in youth, to barter 
The impertect present tor the glory shed 

Round the unknown—to fade from earth, a martyr 
To that de« p love “ which cannot quit the dead.’ 


Yes! let the m ste ep togethe r, sule by side, 
The young, the gay, the gifted and the fair, 

The i's is a bond de ath shall ho more divide, 
Their’s is a rest that time shall not impair 


But why, amid the throng of crowded haunts, 
Should they repose, where none may dare to weep’! 

No—where sweet nature her green standard plants, 
There should the bard amid her glorics sleep 


Take him—oi' take him where the wild-birde sing, 


Where the bright river rolls in beauty by, 
Where loving hearts their tears and flowers may bring ; 
There let him and his early lost one he 


Part them no more—but let them rest together 
Amid the varied charms of hill and wave, 

Where quiet shall let fall a downy feather 
Upon the verdure of love's hallowed grave 


There may the friends who loved the poet living, 
To the last refuge of his dust repair, 

And all his frailues with free souls forgiving, 
Honour the noble heart that slumbers there 


Of song he knew the great, the high revealing, 
Of fame he felt the glory and the pride ; 

He lived the child of fancy and of feeling, 
And (better praise than all) a christian died 


Peace to his manes! the lyre he loved and cherished 
Is now for ever on the willow hung ; 
For from the earth its master's form hath perished, 
And its sweet symphonies no more are sung. —U.S. Gaz. 


WEST INDIAN BEES, + 


A travelled man was descanting one day upon what he had 
seen in his peregrinations. He was particularly impressive on 
the largeness to which common reptiles and insects grew in tro- 
pical climates. “ In the West Indies,” said he, * hees are about 
the size of our sheep.” “ And how large may the bee-hives be?” 
inquired one of the company. ‘Oh, about the ordinary size,” 
said the traveller, without thinking of the exaggerated size he had 
“ Then,” said 
the inquirer, * how do the bees get into the hives'” ‘* Oh,” re- 


plied the detected Munchausen, * let the bees look to that '” 


just ascribed to the tenants of these receptac les 
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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 


ANDREW HOFER AND HIS TIME. 


BY L. HARPER, LL. D 


History, perhaps, does not to us a man whose 


noble 


represent 


patriotism, invineible courage, incorruptible integrity and 
virtue, approaches nearer to the illustrious hero of American 
liberty than the single-minded Tyrolian merchant and ina keeper, 
Andrew Hofer. 

To whom, then, can a memoir of such a man be more accepta- 
ble than to Americans ; and what can be more honourable to 
his memory, than for the lovely daughters of liberty to wind him a 
wreath of forget-me-nots and evergreens 

But before we enter upon our subject, it may be necessary as 
well as highly interesting to glance at the history of his time, and 
even to have reference to events antecedent 
The beheading of the unfortunate Lous XVI 


son-in-law of the late empress of Austria, Maria Theresa ; the re- 


of France, a 





inforcement of the French armies, by Carnot’s ‘'actique rerolu- 


the furious in- 


fionaire ts and Robe sprerre’s ~~ Le rée en masse we 
Spiration of the red capped Jacobins, and the shameless Sans cu- 
lottes, trumpeting liberty and equality to the heavens, and rous- 
ing the European citizens, who had been lulled into a deep slum- 
ber by errours and superstition, out of their lethargie rest, caused 
at last Austria and Prussia to draw their swords, already rusted in 
the scabbards. ‘They sent their armies to the borders of the 
Rhine. But what is able to resist patriotism and enthusiasm, 
which make men of children and heroes of men? Many regi- 
ments, with unfolded standards glittermg in the beams of the 
sun, went boasting over the Rhine, and returned miserable fagi- 
tives. The whole country bordering on the left side of the Rhine 
was soon lost to Germany. Now misfortune separated what hope 


eo, * Save who may!” le "t 





of success had united. Prussia, eryit 


Austria to its own destruction, and concluded with France the 
peace of Basil, (in 1796,) and all the swarms of Jacobins and Sans- 
culottes, with Moreau and Jourdan at their head, turned agaimst 
Austria. Archduke Charles, with his braves, now more accus- 


toined to the bloody profession of war, resisted hervical! 


ally, and 


drove back the French out of Germany. But nothing could resist 
the young eagle, Napoleon, who, rushing down from the snowy 
Alps of Switzerland into the blooming plain of Italy to try his 
wings for the first time, defeated with rapid quickness the most 
experienced generals of Francis Il, conquered Piedmont, Milan, 
Upper Italy, and crowned lis victories by taking Mantua, (leb- 
ruary 2 
ended the first war of Austria against the revolution 
lost Belgium, the whole of Lombardy, and the Briesgau, and 


, 1797.) ‘The peace of Campo Formio (October 17, 1797) 
Francis II 


was obliged to acknowledge the republic Cisalpinia 

The vanquished country could not suppress its sorrows for this 
great loss, which opened the heart of the Austrian states to every 
combat; and, m alliance with Russia and England, commenced 
(in 1799) the second war with France 

Young Bonaparte was now in Egypt, and could not command 
the French armies in Europe. His fortune was with him, and 
the south of Germany soon rescued from the grasp of the new 
republic. ‘Together with the Russians, commanded by the fa- 
mous Suwarrow, the Austrians reconquered Upper Italy, Turin, 
and even Mantua, (July 1799.) 
shone already on the horizon of Austria, when at once General 


a7 
wily 


The most promising hopes 
Bonaparte appeared again as first consul of the French republic 
at the head of its armies, just as if fallen from the clouds ; and his 
famous victory at Marengo, (June 14, 1800,) this master-piece of 
tactics robbed Austria, at one blow, of all its laboriously earned 
laurels, and changed its bright hopes into gloomy fears. 

Moreau at the same time pressed forward in the south of Ger- 
many, and even occupied Salzburgh, (December 15, 1800.) The 


} 
n 


peace of Luneville, so unhappy for Austria, ended this second 
war, (February 9, 1801.) and contined it within narrow boundaries 
It lost one of its eldest and best provinces, ‘Tyrol, very valuable 
for the emperor Francis, on account of its love and adherence to 
the house of Hapsburgh 

Bonaparte, being now at the zenith of jis fortune, and having 
haughtily assumed the title and crown of emperour of France, 
did not season his elevation with that prudence and moderation 
which keeps off from the fortunate the envy and hatred of his 
He was arrogant, and played with crowns and 


does 


contemporaries, 
countries as a child with his toys. Spurred by selfish 
Britain, Austria, in alliance with Russia, appeared a third time 
upon the field of battle ;—it would not bear the humour of that 
haughty “ parrenu,” who was making laws to born kings and 
emperours 

Quick as lightning the new emperour, Napoleon I. stood in the 
middle of Germany, and, having gained several battles at Donau- 
woerth, Wertingen, Gunzburgh, taking Ulm and its garrison, 
(23,800 men,) he made his entrance into the capital of Austria, 
in Vienna, (November 13, 1805.) Il 
humbled to the utmost. He agreed with the emperour Alexander 


of November, 


Emperour Francis was 


° 
wt 


of Russia for one principal battle, and on the 
1805, the battle of Austerlitz was fought 
The loss of the French was immense, more than 20,000 of them 


The loss of the allies was not so 


were left on the battle-field. 
important, but they retired awkwardly, 


and “apolcon enjoyed 


the credit of a victory, (which was, in fact, undecided, and which 
only a vain ambition would have claimed,) and put his name on 
the triumphal arches. The peace of Presburgh (December 26, 
1805) ended this war. Napoleon dictated the conditions of it in 
the capital of Austria, and the loss of this country in that short 
war of only 65 days was enormous. The whole country of Tyrol 
came on Bavaria, notwithstanding the grumbling of its faithful in- 
habitants Aus- 
tria was always unwilling to yield to the command of the haughty 
Napoleon, and again he threatened, and with his allies prepared 
Francis II., weakened but not discouraged, issued a 


So were things when the year 1809 broke forth 


for 
proclamation to the German nation to rise in mass, and to shake 
off the ignominious yoke of the bold and arrogant foreigner who 
Very urgent ap- 


war 


trampled down their rights and institutions. 
peals were made to the Tyrolians 

On the mountains, where the pure ether of heaven streams 
freely down, where a refreshing coolness strengthens the nerves 
and cheers the spirits, dwells a lively feeling for liberty. To the 
mountaineers, whom agriculture does not fetter on small pieces 
of land, nor mercantile pursuits in offices and stores,—who with 
their arms ramble over the airy summits of their mountains, 
through woody valleys and awful cliffs, to wavlay the game,—who 
do not fear dangers and even death, being intimate with them, 
the limitation of their liberty is more sensible and the chains of 
servitude insupportable 

The Tyrolians alone obeyed the summons of their beloved for- 
mer prince, and rose in mass, the patriotic and courageous An- 
drew Hofer at their head 

Andrew Hofer, the martyr to the liberty of his country, this 
pattern of the fidelity of his fellow-citizens, who will always be 
mentioned in history with high esteem, was born the of No- 
Leonhard, in a valley called the Fasseyr 


oo 
wl 


vember, 1767, near St 
His education had, perhaps, been a little better than that of his 
countrymen, nevertheless he took from his father, Josephus Ho- 
fer, his hotel on the Sandt ; and, besides the profession of an inn- 
keeper, he also traded in wine and horses. Having large business 


with the Italians, he spoke their language fluently, although in 
the bad Venetian dialect, and he could read and write rt. The 


confidence of his countrymen made him a representative of Tyrol 


upon the meeting of 1790, where the speakers of the Passeyr 


played an important part When afterwards, in consequence of 
the ditferent wars against the French revolution, the victorious 
enemy approached the frontiers of his country, Andrew Hofer 
marched several times with the people of the Fasseyr to the Garder 
lake, and led a company of riflemen, but without great dis- 
tinction. The acknowledged honesty of our hero, his patriotism 
and love of the old constitution and dynasty of his eountry had 
drawn upon him the inclination and esteem of the whole district 
of the Etch, and made it to him now, at the beginning of the 
great drama of the Tyrolian insurrection, easy to appropriate to 
himself that part he performed in its course 

At the end of the month of January, 1809, secretly deputed 


| 


persons of different ‘Tivolian communities, and Andrew Hofer | 
| 


among them, went to Vienna, in order to explore the disposition of 


the umperial court, to express the bitter complaints of the coun- 
! 


try, and its intention of regaining the beloved emperor with goods 


and blood, and with him the old ruined and insulted constitution ; 
to ask for swift and powerful support of soldiers, money, ammu- 
nition, and provisions ; but, before all, to hasten the breaking out 
of an insurrection, 


Ordered by the Archduke John, who was already appointed 


chief general of the army of the mterior of Austria destined for | 


Tyrol and Italy, Baron de Harmayr* projected a formal plan for 
the deliverance of Tyrol. All succeeded perfectly well. At a 
fixed day and hour the courageous Tyrolians, led by Andrew 
Hofer, rushed down from their mountains, attacked the French 
and Bavarian troops on all sides, and fought as lions for their 
country and liberty Forty-eight hours after the first report of 
the guns, there was not an enemy within the frontier of Tyrol, 
and 8,000 French soldiers, thought invincible till then, with their 
generals, eagles, standards, were partly disarmed, partly prison 


ers, upon the discretion of the conqueré 
In the mght of the 10th of April Hofer met at Sterzing a 
light Bavarian batallion, Baerenklau. Hts people, defended with 


carriages loaded with hay, and armed only with forks, flails, and 
lances, rushed upon the enemy, notwithstanding the hail of small 
and large balls, and forced him to lay down his arms 

When the northern and interior part of Tyrol was delivered, 


Andrew Hofer went with Harmayr to assist the oppressed 


south- 
ern or Italian Tyrol, and drove out of it the inimical commander, 
Baraguay D'Hillers. In 
victory at Eckmuhl and Ratisbone, advanced against Vienna, 


the Bavarians broke, also d 


the meanwhile the French, after the 


and at this very moment esolating 


Tvrol. The very day of the surrender of Vienna, (April 13, 


1809,) general Chasteller, with his few fatigued and dismembered 
troops, was defeated at Moergel by the predominance of the 


enemy. He saved himself upon a high mountam called the Bren- 


Josephus, Baron of Harmayr, born in 1781 at Inspruck, in Tyrol, was 
one of the most distinguished historians of modern times. He was employed 
in Austria in PS01, but left his office in 1809, when his country was im dan- 
ger, and performed services in the Tyrolian militia, Le led the insurrection 
in Tyrol and Voraolbery, went at the head of the extraordinary armament 
and administration of the country ull the armistice of laaim, when he re 
ured and gave his after days to the study of history 





| 


ner, and fought his way afterwards through the enemy 
that mountain was not only the head-quarters of the oppressed 
Austrians, with General Buol and the brave Ertel of Lusignan, 
but also Hofer with his determined adjutant Eirensteckeu. They 
deliberated what to do. The bold Hofer was for another iumpetous 
He prevailed upon the Austrian commanders to yield to 
his plan: at the head of their troops they hurried again down 
upon the enemy, and fought two battles on the 25th and 29th of 


Upon 


attack 


May. The Tyrolians, headed by Andrew Hofer, who presented 
himself always where danger was the greatest, performed wor 
ders of valour, and forced the enemy a second time to leave 


Tyrol. On the 30th May, in the morning, at four o'clock, the Aus- 
trian outposts reached Inspruck, and about nine o'clock Hofer, 
at the head of his brave Passeyers, made his entrance amid the 
acclamations of the inhabitants 

Encouraged by the success, Baron of Harmayr formed at that 
time a bold and ingenious plan to deliver the whole interior of 
Austria, by taking away Klagenfurth, the only fortress in posses- 
sion of the enemy below Rurka. General Buol found this plan 
as practicable as it was desirable. ‘The co-operation of the en- 
thustastic Tyrolians could be accounted for; the auxiliary troops 
they could dispose of amounted to about 500 men. To make 
the concourse the greater, and the enterprise the more patriotic, 
Baron Harmayr prevailed upon Andrew Hofer to lead this army 
consisting for the most part of exercised men. The command 
ers asked the 9th Austrian corps d'armee for assistance, but ob) 
tained none. In this manner the execution of the plan was di 
laved. Meanwhile the famous battle of Wagram was fought 
The armistice of Tuain foilowed (July 12,) and the plan of Har- 
mayr remained unexecuted, and had no other consequences than 
the very disadvantageous one, to have united a numerous and 
very warlike body of people in the only way upon which the 
departure of the Austrians out of Tyrol could possibly be effected 

The lamentations of the Tyrolians were indeed great, but, 
After 


even 


lonely and forsaken as they were, they did not despair 
the Austrian troops Hofer's liberty and 
a hu 


ot 


the departure 
ir 


life were in great danger; he concealed himself upor 
i 


the mountains, and al were 


the many orders he issued from ther 


1, “Andere Hofer, not knowing where.” (Andere 


subscrivec 
Hofer, nicht wissend wo ) 

But the French armies approached, and suddenly our hero, 
thinking only of his dear country, forgot all the dangers and re 
appeared upon the theatre of war. Again he fought bravely with 
his people; at last a great pitched battle near Inspruck decided 
the common fate of the Tvyrolians 

The tirst dawning of the 13th August, 1809, found the inimm- 
cal armies in the plain near Inspruck, opposite 
25,000 men on the side of the French, all veteran troops, c 


each other 
m 
manded hy skilful officers, exercised in war; and only 18,000 men 


on the side of the Tyrolians, nothing but mountaineers and 
countrymen, but inspired by the holy cause of their country and 
liberty, and by the love for their hereditary prince, their dear 
Francis. Prayers ascended to heaven on one side, imprecations 
on the other. Arrogance of happiness will snatch away with 
violence from fate what it only bestows spontaneously. The 
French already derided the humble ‘Tyrolians. It was now 
six o'clock ; the sun had scattered the dew of the morning, and 
bloody work of war. Ti! 


guns began to thunder, the muskets and rifles to crack. The 


the day was bright enough for the 
surrounding Alps re-echoed a dreadful noise, preguant with fate 
No Tyrolian ball was sent away in vain—every one found the 
breast of an enemy. Hofer, with the rifle on his arm, two pisto!s 


in his girdle, was every where, he encouraged those who wer 


in danger, consoled the wounded and dyimg, and, like the god 
war, fettered victory on the standards of his fellow-citizens. He— 


the humble innkeeper and merchant—did what none of the mos 
skilful and experienced generals of that time could do, he de 
feated those armies accustomed to victory in France, Italy, 
Egypt, Germany and the Netherlands, and reminded Napoleon 
the very first that The dark 
veil of night first separated the combatants, and the defeated 


no earthly happiness is constant 


French retired with enormous loss and great speed from | 
banks of the Inn. 
Tvrol was now delivered a third time to a far superior enem) 


and indeed this time only by the heroism of its inhabitants and 


the valour of the innkeeper on the Sandt. Hofer hastened 
entrance in Inspruck, the capital of Tyrol, and was received w 


his grate 


jov and the acclamations of thousands of 
Wre 


and his 


t 


s 





‘ountrymen is of flowers rained down upon the no 


commander brave combatants for God, liberty and 











country. Andrew Hofer took his residence, as chief commancer 
of Tyrol, in the imperial castle at Inspruck ; and, as the drow! 

ing snatches after a straw for his preservation, so the whole ot 
oppressed Germany directed hopeful looks to him. But he did 


not enjov long his happiness. A very large French army entered 


the south ef Tyrol from Italy, and bloody scenes would have 
try had not the 





stained the soil of this smal! mountainous cou 


peace of Vienna (Oct. 14, 1899) ended Tyrol was torn 





, 4 , 
in three pieces, waich were incor three drfiere 


? 
kingdoms 


The Emperor Francis exh ng heart. the ' 


an act 


ried, with 
fortunate Tyrohans to a quiet 


Hofer supported his beloved 





res m to their hard fate, 


ynatr 


He dismissed his 





prince coun 


ar 


men with the tears of sorrow t{pain. They went home and trey 
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did henceforth no more agree together. Hofer, forced by a part of | 


his friends, (Nov. 15, 1809,) called the inhabitants of Vietschgau 
and Obern again to arms; but the star of his fortune had gone 
down. The Frenck overflowed the country, and put a large pre- 
inium upon the head of Andrew Hofer and some of his followers 


and friends. Hofer was obliged to flee for refuge to a hut 
high up the Alps, called the yoke, about ten miles from the 


Passeyr. He could not be prevailed upon to leave his country 


for his safety ; it was too dear to his heart, and contained all— 
all that the tender husband and father loved upon earth. 

There the unhappy man lived, secluded from al! the world, in 
the ice-fields of the hospitable Alps, until the most ignominious 
treason delivered him into the hands of his cruel executioners. 
Some say a certain Wild; others, the priest Donai, had whis- 
pered to the French general the name of Stoffel, who was till 
then the faithful messenger of Andrew Hofer. Promises and 
terrours of the anguish of death moved this unhappy man to lead 


the French to the residence of Hofer. On the 20th of January, 





1810, he was taken prisoner, put in irons, and brought, as it 
were, in triumph, with his son, only twelve years of age, his 
and his adjutant, through the towns of Mevan and Botzen 


joy—t! 








The French shouted with e Tyrolians mourned, having 


lost their last hope. In Botzen the French left their prisoners 
several days, to receive orders and instructions from the head 
q\ Milan Hofer was 


He saw and embraced his beloved wife and son the last time 


jarters im the family of set at liberty 


upon earth ; but he did not know, nor anticipate it by a secret 





feeling. Hofer himself they pretended to convey to Milan 
} 


but they led him to the fortress of Mantua, where he was tried by 





the law of war. Even his partial res could not find him guilty 
of the crime of high-treason, of which he was accused, and the 
yotes were divided, when at once the order went from Milan to 
shoot him in twenty-four hours 


Hofer, although not at all expecting the sentence of death, 





king that nobody could condemn his sacred feeling for the 





the holy cause of his country, heard it as a man—as a hero — 





and resignation ; not a sigh, not a glance 





1 perfect calmness 


of his eve, not a lineament of his face betraved a single weak- 


The 20th of February, IS10, was the dav of his exe- 


ness 





cution. Twelve soldiers were commanded to shoot him. There 


{ with a free con 


stood the hero, erect in his good cause, ar 


steps from the muzzles of the death-carrving 


scence, not ten 


muskets. He had but one short ste p to an awlul eternity, and he 
must make it, for there was no grace for him upon earth One 
thought more of his dear country, whose high mountains were 
visible in the back ground—of his beloved wife and son—and 
that The fatal moment 


he was ready to take important step 


approached. The soldiers, though they had seen in many battles 


death in a thousand forms, could not behold his quiet and serene 


face, the image of internal peace, without the utmost pity; they 
trembled—Andrew Hofer trembled not. 
The last command was given—the muskets cracked ; twelve 


He sunk without emitting a 


balls prerced the body of the hero * 
sound of pain ; his blood streamed out of twelve wounds, but he 
A com- 


passionate under-officer left, at last, his file, put the muzzle of lus 


was not dead—the trembling soldiers had aimed badly 


musket on Hofer’s head, and killed him with a thirteenth ball 

So died one of the noblest men of his time. He was a sacri- 
fice to the delight for murder of him who stained the page of his 
history some years before in the same manner with the blood of 
the innocent and unhappy duke d’'Enghien, and who killed in cold 


blood about 4000 Egyptians taken prisoners in Syria. Neverthe- 


less the indulgent world calls him * 


He 


he more than that—a greet man’ 


the great,” who had at least 


as many crimes as Virtues was a great general, but was 


His memory ts too recent—we are not yet free enough from 


prejudices ; posterity must judge of 


him! 

The dead body of Andrew Hofer was buried solemnly, and this 
His 
family was permitted to emigrate to Austria, where emperor Fran- 
cis Il. had accorded to his wife 2000 florins (about 1000 dollars) 


as an annual revenue, and 50,000 41 


was the only satisfaction for his murder, and that of justice 


rins asa present to purchase 
But the widow was as good a patriot as her beloved 
her country, the thea- 


been. She refused to leave 





ms of the father of her child, where everv corner 


tre ol 


the act 
re-echoed with his glory, and every body esteemed her grief, and 


ield 


sacred feeling of deep grief, which ts for the true 


where she could herse!f without restraint to the sweet and 


mourning heart 


the most welcome pleasure 


A monument reminds the traveller in Tyrol of the magnani- 


mous and honest Hofer, and the shame of his murders r; but the 


best of monuments he erected himself in the hearts of his coun 


trymen, and of every liberal-minded man whose breast glows 


1d country 





fixes his ** 


stratia—The] r g tribe, 


ver goes to a neignbo 


eagle glance “’ upon the maid that fills his eve, watches 


her movements with perseverance day by day, until 


she hap- 





pens to stray in some retired spot, hy grove or nvulet , then, ina 





transport ir 


rt of ardour, 





rushes upon her with a i club or woode 


sword, knocks her down, beats her over the head until she be- 
comes senseless, then drags her off to his own tribe, and re ves 
the blust confession that her heart is wor 


- ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM EUROPE, 


RY MISS M. Ss. Cc. OF THIS CITY 








Promenaded the Garden of the Tuileries. ‘T 
to have a vocabulary of their own to enable them to express 


hese people ought 


their appreciation of this heavenly spot 

The Champs Elysees (or Elysian Fields) is truly an elysium 
There are two magnificent fountains in this garden, ornamented 
with full-sized figures in bronze and gilt ; and around, from dol- 
phins supported by mermaidens of the same description, pours 


kling brilliancy, we might ima- 





forth a liquid which, from its 
gine the nectar of the gods. There is an | sk in 
On the spot it 


these grounds, brought into Paris by Napoleor 


now occupies Louis XVI. and Maria Antou headed 





is entirely 
Napo 


leon, and is ornamented with bas-reliefs representing his dulerent 


Napoleon's Column, Place Vendome 


made of cannon taken fromthe enemy during the wars « 


battles. It is surmounted by a fine statue 





The Boulevards, m the wav of a promenade, is unrivalled 
The July Ce 


of the 


umn, lately finished, erected, in commer 


late revolution, on the very spot the Bastile occupied, ts 


‘ 


an interesting object. It is a pillar of great height; the 
of I 
he carries the torch of liberty, and in the other a broken chai, 
Bastile ; 
principal victims of the 


, 
Napole on 


appropriate bas-reliefs, beautifully designed and admirably exe 





‘tty, with outstretched wings, hovers over it ; im one h 





emblematical of the destruction of the the shaft is orna- 


mented with the names of t! revolution 





Triumphal Arch, erected by and ornamented with 


cuted ; the amount ¢ xpende d in re aring this structure ts estima- 
ted at two millions ef dollars 
The church of the Madeline is a splendid mece of architec 





ture, and notwithstanding its immense proportions, the most de- 


lieate appe arance is still pre st rved , many fine statues and beau 





igs add to its attractions 


tiful paint 





The Pantheon is built in the form of a cross ‘) 
place wiorme d us that its height, from the ground-floor t e top 
of the dome, was 209 feet. It is ornamented with allegorical 
paintingsef Death, Glorv, Justice, and Victory. Here repose the 
remains of the celebrated Voltaire 

The Bourse, or Exchange of P: soe rally acknowledced 





to be the finest building in Evrope ;, the paintings that adorn its 


walls are designed to imitate sculpture, and the del 


Visited tl 


spikes, dirks, helmets, lances, sh 


sion Is com 


Arsenal saw a profusion of guns, ropes 





plete 


id 


elds, and I know not what a 


ted with 


e Maid of 


ection 


the dirk with which Henry IV. was assassinated, orname 


black crape, and a suit of armour actually worn by t! 


among the most interesting matters ol this « 


Orleans, are 


Lonpox, March 25 buildings of London 


Among the public 


the Tower deservedly stands conspicuous, not only for its ant 
quity, but for the manv tragedies that have been « ted within 


its tume-worn walls. The Tower! the Tower! What a tram of 








associations ts connected with the word! what a rush of thought, 

k, gloomy and severe, does it invariably elicit’ A thousand 
reminiscences of the past, vested by fancy with an almost start- 
ling reality, coursed through my mind as I followed the practised 
step of the w r through the many windings of t lower ; and 


yet the Tower pleased me not. When we have given our imagi- 


nation full scope, and allowed it to pourtray objects to \ 


hanced by the nch colouring which it only can bestow, the real 


zation of the dream is always insipid. The Tower' the Tower' 
The brillant and creative genius of Shakspeare has shed an halo 
around its ancient walls which tume may nerer dim, and even re 
ality cannot dispel. It is situated on the east side of the city, near 


i 
the bank of the rver Thames. ‘I impressive ¢ ‘ 
consisted of no more than what at present is called the W 


Torer, and without anv authority has been reported to have beer 


built by Julius Casar, though there is the strongest evidence of a 


ted by William the ¢ ong 


to secure to himself and followers a sale retreat m case the English 


part ol it being first ere leror, witha view 


should ever have recourse to arms to recover their lost 


There is a water-gate under the ‘Tower wall, commonly called 


the Traitor's Gate. through which it was customary, for the 
greater privacy, to convey traitors and oluer prisoners of state by 
water to and from the Tower Th al entrance imto the 
Tower ts by four gates to the west, one within another, each large 
enough to admit heavy carriages. ‘| ‘Tower was a palace dur 


ing 500 years, and only ceased te be so on the accession of Eh 


zabeth rv VI. by the dagger of 


t 


Here fell the meek usurper, Her 


here, full of honours, died, by the 





pr flivate Gloucester ; 


hands of hired ruffians, the unsteady Clarence (who can 


without emotion the dreadful dream which Shakspeare makes 


ard HIT 1, scene 4;) and 


and his brother, the Duke of York, fell victims 


him relate to the heutenant ’ Rie act 
here Edward VI 


to the ambition of 





veir remorseless uncle The Church is sit 
broad walk: it was f 


ted at the west end of the inded by | 


lan Gothic build: li ornament. ‘The 





ward ITf; wasar 








White Toirer is a large, square, irre; 


chitecture 1s per 1aps as ancient as any edifice now remaiming in 


The Horse 


ranged, in regular order, 


Armoury Is @ 6pa s room 150 feet by 33; 





prising many of the most celebrated kings of England in the ar- 


mour of the respective periods when they flourished, many in 


the identical suits in which they appeared while living. The room 


now designated Queen Elizabeth's Armoury was the prison-room 


of Sir Walter Raleigh. Several inscriptions are still preserved 


which were cut by prisoners upon the walls. We entered a cell 


ss of the wall (which is on the eastern side 





formed in the 





17 feet 6 ime hat was for 12 years the bed-chamber of Sir Ra- 
At the end of 
! 


ed upon a cream-coloured hors 








leigh ¢ room ts a figure of Queen Elizabeth, seat 





held by a page. “ She ts in adress 


in imitation of that worn by her in the procession to St. Paul's, 


when she went to that cathedral in great state to return thanks to 
deliverance from Spanish thr 


; Medals 


im memory of this signal victory, viz. a 


the Almighty for sldom 


were coined England 
fleet 


It came, it saw, it fled 


of ships flying, with this inscription, * Venit, vinit, fugit ;’ 


Yet the king of Spain took his loss pa- 





tientiv, and the queen of England jovfully ; and both of them 
caused public thanks to be given to Almighty God in all then 
churches ;—Queen Elizabeth because it was so well, and King 
Ph ise It Was Ho worse There w a beh g-axe ol 
singular form im this room, which took off the head of Queen 
Anne Boleyn and the Ear! of Essex. The train of artillery is on the 








ground-floor. There is in this hall a twelve pounder brass cannon, 
13 feet 4 es long, of t Emperour Charles V. together with 
many other wteresting matters. In the small-arm armoury vou 
lee d arms for 150,000 men, all new flinted and ready for imme- 
diate servi Phe spot which most interested me was the prison 
of Anne Boles é tained one little ow, and 
presented a mos st vy melancholy appearance. The room m 
which the } s were murdered was yx ed out to us by the 
warder. Among the treas sof the Cr Jewe m are the 
golden wine founta 1 tumperial crown, only laid aside 
it the crowr ot George I\ the golden orb—ths orb is 
| aced 1 t king's lett { at the cor ition, the queen's 
crown, composed ¢ rely ot im . twas made tor Marv, 
of Modena, the ¢ : of James Il the Prince of Wales’ 
crown of plam ) shen there is an heir apparent to the 
throne is placed be e mM t House of Lords; the 
Am} a, 4 den ¢ e, from w " sovercien i anomted 
with the holy « t core mm ‘ t piece was 
veht bv ri brated Thomas-a-Becket from the Abbey of 
Sens, in] < where long been venerated as the actual 
ft ol an anvel trom aven; the golden sacramental dos es. the 
den chalice. two swords of stice, cee istical and tempo- 


i the Curtana, or swords of merey their embrowered vel 
vet scabbards ; the golden tismal | it, upward of four feet 
1 height; » len sceptres of kines and cueens: the 
king's sceptre with the cros the k s sceptre with the dove ; 
an ancient eceptre, | sumed to have belonged to W mm Hl 
the queens sceptr “ © ¢ ss, made for the coronation of 
Queen Marv. the « rt of t shove monarch the queens 
Ivory Sct which be ed to the co ti umes TE. the 
stat? of St. Edward, the king and confessor, who renggned m the 
vear LOU! the top is a cress and orb wherein a fragment of 
the real cross is said to be deposited , the b rs golden spurs, 
which are buckled « his heels at the coronation ; the queen's 
enamelled bracelet ri t-cellar of state model of the 
White Tower ; the crown, made for the coronation 


of her present majesty ; and with her majesty’s mmperial crown 
ends my sketch of the Tower 

British Museum. The building is in the French stvle of Louis 
NIN Of the interiour | can only sav, 

Ce ’ eapre ve sileny muse its prae 

Sr. Pa s Cathed ! ated in the centre of the city, be 
tween ( he pst le on the east and I rate-strecet on the west it 
is built of Portland stone, in the shape of a cross The length of 
this cathedral within the walls os 500 feet; the height from the 
marble pavement to thet of the cross is 340. At the west end 
of the church-vard is a statue of Queen Anne holding a sceptre 
in her hand, and surrounded by four tigures, mtended t ) represent 





Cireat Britain, Franec, lrela 





Sunday. March 28. Attended St. Paul's ¢ edral. The bishop 
“ officiated I considered an adm ¢ personihication of Vriat 
"Tuck four beautiful I y was erly rumed ; both ministers 
and por chanted i gs , mw er, accompamed by a 
ve ' musica ! tw Th aress Of the vereers 8 very 
nposing and they carry a ver stall something in the stvie of 
a regal sceptre 

‘Tuesday, M wm ed We ninster Abbey, and was not 
disappointe | t. The exte r is very beautiful, and the mt« 
riour equ ve ve t The name of Westmir 
ster 1s derived from its » it the west, and its original des 
tination as t ‘ olan ustery by Pope Nicholas Il. It 
was constituted a] ‘ t guration of the Engl h monare 
I could have { eve nthe poet's corner to we une 
the statue ‘ | bar he holds a seroll im his hat " 
which is edas t from his works 

! ‘ | towers, the gorgeous pa 
Thies i temples, the great zg teolf 
) aliw it onherit, shall dresols 

4 he eless fabr of a view 
! ’ ta wreck behind 

I spot ts also enriched with the names of M (Goldsmith 
Grav, ar 17 no iy In one of the ¢ ® s the A ‘ there 

4 g tom mer v {M N vu who died verv 
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suddenly : it is decorated with figures of herself and husband ; 
he is supporting her with one arm, while with the other he ap- 
pears vainly attempting to ward off the blow of death, who is 
represented springing from beneath them, and with unerring 
hand aiming the fatal dart at the gentle victim. The look of 
horror and agony expressed in the countenance of the husband, 


as weil as the contest between life and death in the face of the | 


wife, is well worthy commendation. Another statue of Poverty 
(mother and child) is exceedingly good 
thrown around her is inimitable. The chief curiosities of West- 
minster Abbey consist of twelve chapels at the eastern end of 


the church, with their tombs. 


chapel contains the tombs (ornamented with beautiful statues) of 
Edward I. and his devoted queen Eleanor, and in it are kept the 
chairs in which the kings and queens of England are crowned 
In the coronation-chair of the king is inclosed the stone on which 
the kings of Scotland used to be crowned, which was brought 


from Scone in Scotland by Edward I. The chapel of Henry 


V. is separated from Edward the Confessor’s by a stone screen ; | 


within is the headless figure of this prince; the head, together 
with the sceptre and ball, (which was of beaten silver,) having 
been stolen in the time of Cromwell's usurpation. 
Elizabeth of England, and Mary of Scotland, are interred in this 
cathedral. 
Hyde Park. 


pentine is certainly very beautiful. 


worthy the estimation in which it is held, which is saying much | 


for it, for the English undervalue nothing of their own. There 


the coarse covering | 


The chapel of Edward the Con- | 
fessor stands immediately behind the altar of the church. This | 


Mary and | 


The view from the bridge that crosses the Ser- | 
It is, in my opinion, quite 


is a monument erected in these grounds to the Duke of Welling- | 


ton “by his grateful countrymen,” ornamented with a statue of 
Achilles. Kensington Gardens are immediately adjoinmg Hyde 


Park. 


Thursday, April Ist-—Visited Madame Tassand’s celebrated | 


collection of wax-figures. ‘The deception is complete 
“ The very life seemed warm upon their lps ; 

The fixture of their eyes had motion int.” 
” » 


Left London at M. and arrived at Birming- 


M. a distance of 112 miles 


April 3d 
ham at 8 P 
white cottages covered with honeysuckles and jessamine I've so 
often read of, and certamly expected to have found in all their 


I've seen none of the 


simple loveliness and poetic beauty; but this part of England 


boasts no treasures of the kind. ‘The English are literally and 


entirely “ victoms of smoke ;* but oh! those fairy villages, how | 


sadly was I disappomted im them. Mr. R*** (an intelligent 
American, with whom we met in London) endeavoured to pre- 
pare me for it, but I, bent on the poetical, would not hearken to 
reality, and started forth with a mind all unimpressed by the 
fruits of his experience. For beautiful Roxobel, read surly Wolf- 
erton, a collection of smoky ill-formed red brick houses—red 


brick houses! only think of red brick houses for an English 


village 

Birmingham, anciently called Bermicham, from the name 
of a family who possessed the manor, is pleasantly situated 
on the side of a hill, by the river Rea. It 
church, erected in the reign of queen Anne, with a square tower 


of s, with a set of chimes 
ham is a truly beautifu] 


Entering Liverpool there is a 


Within the tower is a peal 
The Free Grammar-School 
building, of the Gothic order 

Liverpool, Thursday, April 7th 
tunnel a mile and a quarter long 
Liverpool is a cheerful looking town 


The rail-roads of England are 
highly creditable to them 
Its rise and growth to importance have all taken place within the 
last century. In 1650 it consisted of about half a dozen streets 
Liverpool has given birth to several distinguished persons, among 


whom stands conspicuous the name of Jeremiah Horrox, the as- 


has a handsome | 


tronomer, who made discoveries which even excited the admuira- | 


tion of Newton ; but, unfortunately for the world, he died at the 
early age of two-and-twenty. Liverpool may also boast having 
produced a Rosco, a Hemans, and a Rushton. 

St. James’ Cemetry. The grounds are tastefully laid out 
In about the centre is situated a beautiful mausoleum, erected 
to the memory of William Huaskison, formerly a distinguished 
member of Parliament for Liverpool. ‘This statue was executed 
It is an exquisite piece of sculpture, and worthy 


It was worked in Rome out of a solid 


by Gibson 
the genius of the artist 
piece of marble, and carefully conveyed to Liverpool after its 
completion. Gibson is now residing in Rome. He was born in 
Liverpool, and early displayed a talent for the fine arts. Through 
the exertions of a benevolent lady named Mrs. Robinson he was 
enabled to pursue his studies at Rome, from which place he sent, 
after the death of his patroness, a marble monument to be placed 
over her remains, the bust of which he executed entirely from 
This monument is in St. James’ cemetry 

In the centre of the extensive area of 


memory. 
Exchange buildings 
this building is the grand monument erected to the memory of 


Nelson 


cannon, and the other on 4 prostrate foe. Over his right shoulder, 


‘The principal figure is portrayed with one foot on a 


hiding his deficiency of the arm, a colour is judiciously thrown 
In his left hand is a sword, which he holds upwards; three 
crowns, emblematical of the three victories he had already won, 


adorn its pornt ; and Victory, who stands elevated behind him, is || 


just in the act of putting on the fourth, The figure of death, 
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Nelson's bosom. At one side a 
sailor is represented rushing forward firmly grasping a battle-axe, 
with a countenance in which sorrow is strongly depicted. At the 
back of the group Britannia, regardless of the laurels she holds 
in her hands, is leaning upon her shield weeping. In a moulding, 
round the upper part of the pedestal, is inscribed the well-known 
words which Nelson uttered a short time before he died, * Eng- 
land expects every man to do his duty.” Round the base of 
the pedestal are four large figures in chains, emblematical of his 
four great victories of St. Vincent, the Nile, Copenhagen, and 
Trafalgar. 
omni 
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MUSINGS, 





BY AMELIA, OF LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
I wandered out one summer night— 
“Twas when my years were few ; 
The breeze was singing in the light, 
And I was singing too, 
The moonbeams lay upon the hill, 
The shadows in the vale, 
And here and there a leaping rill 
Was laughing on the gale 


One fleecy cloud upon the air 
Was all that met my eves; 

It floated like an angel there 
Between me and the skies 

I clapped my hands and warbled wild, 
As here and there I flew ; 

tor I was but a careless child, 
And did as children do. 


The waves came dancing o'er the sea 
In bright and glittering bands, 

Like children wild with glee 
They linked their dimpled hands 

Thev linked their hands—but ere I caught 
Their sprinkled drops of dew, 

They kissed my feet, and, quick as thought, 
Away the ripples flew. 

The twilight hours like birds flew by,— 
As lightly and as free ; 

Ten thousand stars were in the sky, 
Ten thousand in the sea ;— 

For every wave with dimpled cheek 
That leaped upon the air 

Had caught a star in its embrace, 
And held it trembling there 


The young moon, too, with upturned sides, 
Her mirror'd beauty gave ; 
And as the bark at anchor ndes 
She rode upon the wave, 
The sea was like the heaven above, 
As perfect and as whole, 
Save that it seemed to thrill with love 
As thrills the immortal soul 


The leaves, by spirit-voices stirr'd, 
Made murmurs on the air— 

Low murmurs that my spirit heard, 
And answer'd with a prayer! 

For ‘twas upon the dewy sod, 
Beside the moaning seas, 

I learned at first to worship God, 
And sing such strains as these 


The flowers, all folded to their dreams, 
Were bowed mm slumber free 

By breezy hills, and murmuring streams, 
Where'er they chanced to be. 

No guilty tears had they to weep— 
No sins to be forgiven ; 

They closed their eyes, and went to sleep, 
Right in the face of heaven 


No costly raiment round them shone, 
No jewels from the seas, 
Yet Solomon upon his throne 
Was ne'er arrayed like one of these 
And just as free from guilt and art 
Were lovely human flowers, 
Ere Sorrow set her bleeding heart 
On this fair world of ours 


I have heard the laughing wind behind, 
A playing with my hair— 
The breezy fingers of the wind, 
How cool and moist they were ' 
I heard the mght-bird warbling oer 
Its soft enchanting strain— 
I never heard such sounds before, 
And never shall again 


Then wherefore weave such strains as these, 
And sing them day by day, 
Whien every bird upon the breeze 
Can sing a sweeter lay! 
I'd give the world for their sweet art, 
The simple, the divine ; 
I'd give the world to melt one heart 
As they had melted mine. 


PIGEON EXPRESSES. 


The modern system of pigeon expresses possesses an extra- 


| ordinary interest, as well on account of its rapid means of com- 


partly concealed by the foldings of the colour, has its hand | municating the most important events, as of the curious and la- 
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borious mode by which it is set in operation. The birds by far 
the most valuable for this purpose are of the Antwerp breed, 
although it is not uncommon to train the English pigeons called 
dragons to carry expresses. They are trained when very young, 
or, as they are technically called “ squeskers,” to fly between 
different towns and villages, commencing first at a space of only 
a few hundred yards, and so on, gradually increasing, until they 
accomplish the required distance. They are usually trained to 
fly to intermediate stations between Dover and London, at which 
they are succeeded by other relays, but fly, in many instances 
the whole distance from other places. The number lost in train. 
ing isimmense. The trade is principally in the hands of the 
Jews, and the emoluments arising therefrom are very considerable 
There are a few instances in which capitalists and others having 
extensive monied and mercantile operations throughout Furope 
maintain an establishment of their own, amongst whom is the 
Baron Rothschild, who, at Dover, rears and trains his own flight 
of pigeon expresses, with connecting branches throughout Ger. 
many and other parts of the continent. The establishment at 
Dover consists of about 400 birds, with a keeper whose wages js 
35s. a week. The expense of feeding the birds is considerable— 
as much as 25s. a week being consumed at Dover in beans aloge 
whilst the entire collection is supposed to have cost at ase 
£2000. The express is sometimes tied to the middle feather of 
the tail, by passing a thread with a needle attached to the leg, 
immediately above the spur. The rapidity of ,these important 
expresses may be estimated by the following information ob. 
tained from a trainer and proprietor. His pigeons have arrive: 
in London with the news of the winner of the Ascot Cup \ 
fifteen minutes; from the Newmarket in sixty minutes; and 
from Chichester, bringing the winner of the Goodwood Cup, in 
At Ascot Races last year, her 
majesty having expressed a wish to see one of these beautify! 


one hour and fifteen minutes 


| birds, a carrier-pigeon was flown in her majesty’s presence from 


the royal stand, and to the great delight of the spectators, afte: 


| indulging im sundry gyrations, darted onwards with its winged 


| good housewifery, beyond any painter's creation ; 


) Companions. 


mtelligence to the metropolis. 


WHO IS A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN?T 

Female beauty, in the limited sense of the word, is that out 
ward form and proportion which corresponds with the theories ot 
poets and the rules of artists—of which every nation has ex 
But 


by a more natural definition of the word, is that indescribable 


amples, and of which every woman has a share beauty 
charm, that union of many qualities of person and mind and 
heart, which insures to man the greatest portion of happiness 
Wherever there is most bosom tranquillity, most domestic happ: 
ness, there beauty reigns in all its strength. Look at that mud 
hovel on one of the wild hills of Ireland ; smoke is streaming 
from the door and windows ; a woman to six healthy children 
and a happy husband, is proportioning out a simple and scanty 


j 


meal. She is a good mother and an affectionate wife; and 
though tinged by smoke and touched by care, she is warmly be- 
loved 
uful 


bright fire, merry children, a thrifty wife, and a husband who is 


she is lovely in her husband's eves, and is therefore beau- 
Go into yon Seotush cottage; there is a clean floor, a 


nursing the youngest child and making a whistle for the eldest 
The woman is lovely and beautiful, and the image of thrifty an 
her husband 
believes her beautiful too, and whilst making the little instru 
ment of melody to please his child, he thinks of the rivals from 
whom he won her, and how fair she is, compared to all her early 
Or here is a house at hand, hemmed round with 
fruit-trees and flowers, while the blossoming tassels of honey- 
suckle perfume us as we pass in at the door. Enter and behold 
that English woman, out of keeping with all the rules of aca 
demic beauty, full and simple in her person, her cheeks glowing 
with health, her eyes shining with quiet happiness, her childre: 
swarming like summer bees, her house shining like a new clock, 


| and her movements as regular as one of Murray's chronometers 
| There sits her husband, a sleek, contented man, well fed, clean 


lodged, and softly handled, who glories in the good looks and sa 


| gacity of his wife, and eyes her affectionately, as he holds the 
| shining tankard to his lips, and swallows slowly, and with pro 


tracted delight, the healthy beverage which she has brewed. Now 


this ts a beautiful woman; and why is she beautiful’ She 1s 


| beautiful, because the gentleness of her nature and the kindness 
| of her heart throws a household halo round her person, adorning 
| her as the honeysuckle adorns aa ordisary tree, and impressing 


her mental inage on our minds. Such ts beauty in my sight—a 
creation more honourable to nature and more beneficial to man, 
and in itself infinitely more lovely, even to look upon, than those 
shapes made according to the line and level of art, which please 
inexperienced eyes, delude dreamers, fascinate old bachelors, 
catch the eye and vex the heart 

EVASION. 

A certain pious, peace-loving Quaker, was once beset by a 
pugnacious man, who, aware of Broadbrim’s non-resistance princi- 
ples, administered The 
Quaker, in accordance with the command of the Scripture, forth- 


him a smart blow on his right cheek 


with “turned unto him the other also,’ which being in like man- 
ner slapped, and considering the /et‘er of the law fulfilled, he de- 
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liberately pulled off his coat and gave the aforesaid pugnacious || 


character a sound thrashing, to his great inconvenience and utter 
astonishment. How ready are we, who are not quakers, to 
evade the spirit if not the letter of the law. Marryatt said of us, 
(pity that such humiliating truths should be told us by foreigners ') 
that directly a law was made, our first act was an endeavour to 
evade it. Does any body doubt thist How comes it that the 
laws of most of our States have to undergo a revision every 
three or four years? Why, because they are found inefficient ; 


and what with the shifting and squirming of sharp lawyers, and | 


| 


} 


the substitution of names for things, they are rendered null and | 


yoid. Then again, when justice has effectually prohibited one 
crime, Villainy sets its wits to work to invent another. What a 
great variety of cords and chains have been sent forth by our 
worthy legislators to tie down the banking gentry to honesty and 
eood behaviour, and how villainously their conduct has been, 
wabout breaking those cords—those laws : at the next session of 
the legislature a law is made to destroy the new sin and while 
the wise legislators are in their corn fields, news arrives that not 
only the new law is broken, but an entire new svstem of rascality 
has been framed, which will require more new laws, and so on to 
the end of the chapter. 
stances of this conduct. 
known to everybody. 


We have known several amusing in- 


The celebrated * striped pig” case is 


The select-men of a smal! town at the 


north came to the determination of putting down nine-pin alleys, | 


and to that end created a law to suppress them ; the addition of 
one pin, and the sign of * ¢en-pin alley,” rendered the new law 
perfectly useless. During the existence of the fifteen gallon law 
in Massachusetts, we have known men to pay a picayune for a 
glass of water, when by a singular forgetfulness on the part of 
the bar-tender, the glass would be partly filled with brandy! We 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Amv ts entirely mistaken. We had no such intention. We never 


deal in personalities. It is not our rocation. —Clifton 1s, with- 
out doubt, a beautiful place ; but as we do not happen to “ omen 
any of the ground in its vicinity,” we cannot admit as a com- 
munication what should be sent to the daily journals as an ad- 
rertisement.— When Barnaby Rudge ts concluded we will take 
the adrice of Portia. We cannot do so at an carlrer perwod 
We thank her, however, for her courtesy and kind consideration 
—The following sonnet, written on seenmg Weir's painting for 
West Point Chapel, is from the pen of a lady 

Happy is he whose faultless hand can trace 

The gracefui form, the much-endeared face , 

Thrice happy he, and ah! how honoured too, 

Whose works so nobly teach as thine bere do 

The soldier's road to proudest glory lays 

In warring ever to his Maker's praise ; 

That bloodless may Religion’s fight be fought, 


Though fierce the strife, they'll win the prize that's sought. || 


War's banner lies furled beneath his feet, 

No clang of apms, no peal the ear shall greet, 

But hepeful, smiling Peace, with laurel wreath, 
Points to the realm whose warriours know not death 
Much to the honour of thy pencil, Weir, 

All hearts may read a useful lesson here 
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have often thought that our statute-book should be prefaced with 
a regular preamble, denouncing in good set terms all kinds of dis- {| 
| of the proprieties of typography are bound to do this, were it 


honesty that ever was or that ever shall be, or can be invented, 
in order that the spirit and design of the resolutions and enact- 
ments might be clearly and explicitly understood.— Lafayette 
Chronicle 


LORD EBRINGTON'S MARRIAGE. 


The happy day of the viceroy’s nuptials is not yet publicly 
known. According to some rumours they will not take place tll 
the fate of the ministry is decided ; but it is more generally 
thought that his excellency will not suffer any ministerial dirision 
tocreate a matrimonial one, or the destiny of her mayesty's advi- 
sers to controul his own. As it is not every day that a chief 
governor falls in love, it may be interesting to some readers to 
know the manner in which the arrows of Cupid pierced the heart 
of Lord Ebrington. He was partaking of the hospitalities of 
Mrs. Putland, at Bray, enjoying the delights of a fete champetre, 
some short time ago, when a thunder-storm arose. The illus- 
tnous guest fled for shelter to a tree—an oak of the forest. It 
so happened that Lady Somerville retreated to the same place of 





Matters and things 1n general.—The thing that first and most 
imperatively demands our attention, is the expediency, nay, the 
absolute necessity of taking and reading the Mirror. All lovers 
only to requite the preprietor for his care of its dress. We say 
nothing of the merits of the matter; on this head the modesty 


| and reserve which are the distinguishing characteristics of our 


correspondents must for ever keep us silent; but we must he 








| 


' allowed a little pride on account of the engravings, music, and I} 


suelter. The storm continued for an hour; the fair lady became | 


alarmed—his excellency consoled her, and appeased her fears 
An agreeable fete-a-(efe ensued despite the rain and thunder, and 
: that hour, tempestuous in weather but felicitous in love, the 
venerable and sedate Lord Ebrington became enamoured of the 
eautifal enchantress. It is also not a little singular, that Sir W 
Somerville offered the lady his hand before his father, Sir Mar- 
cus, proposed tu make her the partner of his life ; but she de- 
eiwed the honour, and took Sir Marcus “ for better for worse.”> 
Some years after the death of S 
tescue, son of Lord Ebrington, sought the honour of relieving 
her ladvship from the weeds of widowhood, but she politely re- 
ected his amatory offer 
consented to become his wife. This rejection of two sons, and 
acceptance of two fathers, has given rise to much amusing chit- 


chat in the fashionable circles 
THE LITTLE STRAWBERRY-GIRL. 
Esqui 


erable distance from his house 


re ——-— had a beautiful meadow of grass, at a consi- 
He went one dav to see it, that 
e might know how it prospered, and determine if it was not fit 
lor the 


scythe. He saw, to his great vexation, that the tall, 


ck grass was much trampled down by children, who had taken 


the liberty to come there and help themselves to strawberries 


+. . , : 
The squire was much displeased. Seating himself upon the 


tence, he watched for the first child that should attempt to enter 
the meadow, determining to concentrate ina severe lecture on 
that unfortunate one the displeasure which he felt towards the 
whole unknown company 
her hand, approached 


tongue’send. “S 


Soon a little girl, with her basket in 
The squire's sharp reproof was on his 
ir,” 
you be so kind as to let me go into your meadow to pick a few 
Strawberries '’’ Our squire’s disturbed feelings left him in an in- 
stant. “Yes,” he most cheerfully replied, “vo and get as many 
@s you wish.’ Children, if you will look at Prov. 15 
read 


1, you will 
This story of the 
€ strawberry-girl you may keep as one illustration of that 
Seriptare truth. You remember that ‘‘answer™ in the Bible 


“A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 


ir Marcus, the Hon. Hugh For- 


Lord Ebrington addressed her, and she | 


} 


’ said the little girl, emiling sweetly, * will | 


! 


general aspect of the work 

We apprehend that for the future we shall be obliged to 
give more space to criticism 
the press, that it is at least one man’s work to read their very 
titles ; and of pamphlets and periodicals there is no end. 


Books are showered so fast from i] 


Commercial courtship.—A merchant originally from Liverpool, 
having acquired a large fortune in one of the West India islands, 
concluded that he could not be happy im the enjoyment of it un- 
less he shared it with a woman of merit; and knowing of none 
to his fanev, he wrote to a worthy correspondent of his in Liver- 
pool to procure a * helpmate for him.” He was not acquainted 
with any style except in business ; therefore treating of affairs of 
love as matters of merchandize, after giving his friend severai 
commissions, and reserving this for the last, he went on thus -— 
“Item Seeing that I have taken a resolution to marry, and that 
I do not find a suitable match for me here, do not fail to send me 
by the next ship bound hither, a young woman, of form and quahh- 
fications following : As to portion I demand none ; let her be of 
an honest family, between twenty and twenty-five years of age, 
of a middle stature, and well proportioned ; her face agreeable, 
her temper mild, her character blameless, her health good, and 
her constitution strong enough to bear the changes of climate, 
hat there may be no occasion to look out for a second, through 
loss of the first secon after she comes to hand—which must be 
provided against as much as may be, considering the danger of 
the sea. If she arrive here conditioned as above said, with the 
present letter endorsed by you, or at least a true copy thereof, that 
there may be no mistake or unposition, | hereby engage and bind 
myself to satisfy the said letter by marrying the bearer at fifteen 
days’ sight. In witness whereof, | subscnbe,” ete —The corres 
pondent read over and over this odd article, which put the future 
spouse on the same footing with the bale of goods he was to send 
to his friend ; and after admiring the pradent exactness of the 
West Indian, (whose ingenuousness he well knew,) and his laco 
nic style in enumerating qualifications he imsisted on, he endea 
voured to serve him to his mind ; and after making many inquiries 
he judged he had found a lady fit for his purpose—of reputable 
family, but slender fortune ; of good temper and polite education, 
well shaped, and more than commonly beautiful. He made the 
proposal to her, and the young woman, whose dependence was 
chiefly upon a cross old aunt, with whom she lived in a state of 
perpetual uneasiness, accepted it. A ship bound for the West 
Indies was that week fitting-up at Liverpool ; the young woman, 
together with the bale of goods, were put on board ; being well pro 
vided with necessaries, and particularly with a certificate in due 
form, and endorsed by the correspondent. She was also included 


in the invoice, the last article, which ran thus :—* Item: A young 


| gentlewoman of twenty-four years of age, quality, shape, condi- 


Edu- |! 


cation must undergo a revolution very soon. The memory of || 


man, like a gallon measure, can contain but a limited quantity, 
and the crowding in of new ideas at the top only forces out the 
old ones at the bottom; or, if the bottom be very firm, the addi- 


| 


tion overflows and is lost, like * water poured upon the ground, || 


which abideth not.” Hence it is that aged people remember the 
scenes of their youth perfectly, while they cannot retain what 


passes from day today. Hence it is that Frenchmen, endeavour- | 
ing to acquire English, often forget their own language without 


acquiring ours, and speak a jargon that neither French nor English 
can understand 
get the mammoth newspaper press 


While on this topic, however, we must not for- 
We received a sheet the 
other day so large that we were obliged to nail it out of doors to 
a dead wall, by the corners, and to borrow a step-ladder to read 
it! No apartment in our domicil was extensive enough to receive 
it. 
without great bodily fatigue and several miles of travel round 
the margin. 


It was well and judiciously filled ; but it could not be read 


* Never did arms of mortal strength 
Suffice to stretch it forth at length.” 


If book and newspaper making—* a practice that obtains to a 


great extent in this community "—goes on at its present rate, we 
must inevitally starve, for there will soon be no business done 


but scribbling and type-setting. 


| 
| 


—_— £ —Fiz —On N q 
Pon, pop—bang, bang—Fiz n Monday last gunpowder was | 


as plentiful as street dust 
was read in ten thousand places; at least half a million of 
speeches were delivered, and many billions of toasts were drank 
The Park became the E! Dorado of root-beer and apple-women ; 
the people showed their dexterity in eating pies; and there were 
at Jeast six miles of roast pig in Broadway, Chatham-street, and 
the Bowery. ‘The city ordinances and authorities prohibited boys 
from using fire-works, and the boys showed their independence of 
all ordinances, by letting off squibs under the very noses of the 
authorities. Fiery-serpents hissed at our heels; rockets pene- 
trated our windows, and explored our bed-chambers; and crack- 
The jubilee of King Alcohol 


had arrived, and in the evening posts and fences to lean against 


ers were any thing but good to eat 


| were in demand, and the ordinances respecting the grass of the 


i 


frequently means something which is said, though not in reply | 


any question. 


Park and Battery were violated by the acre. Mercy on us; how 
lucky it is that the fourth of July comes but once a year' Let 
us be allowed to remark here, that though we have great reason 
to be proud of the recollections this day suggests, and joyful in 


i 
j 
| 
| 


| 


The Declaration of Independence |; 


| deeply in love with him 


the blessings it commemorates, there is no reason why people |! 


should drink more than is reasonable, and that there is no aeces- 
sary connection between noise and gratitude to heaven 

Here endeth the chapter ; and we dismiss the congregation, @x 
horting them to profit by the discourse, which, for convenience’s 


| 


sake, we have divided into nineteen general heads, of which we | 
reserve eighteen for another homu!y 


| 


tion, as per order, as appears from the certificate and affidavit she 
has produced.’ The writings which were thought necessary for 
so exact a man as her future husband, were an extract from the 
parish register , a certificate of her character, attested by the cler- 
gyman ; an attestation of her neighbours, setting forth that she 
had patiently inved three years with an old aunt, who was intol- 
erably peevish, and had not during all! that time given the 
said aunt the least occasion for complaint ; and lastly, goodness 
of constitution was attested by four physicians. Before the gen- 
tlewoman’s departure the correspondent sent letters of advice by 
other ships to his friend, informing him that by such a ship he 
should send a woman of such an age, character, condition, ete. —in 
a word, such as he himself requested to be sent. The letters of ad- 
vice, the bales, and the young woman, got safe into port ; and the 
West Indian, who was one of the foremost on the pier, at the 
lady's landing was charmed to see so handsome and interesting 
a female, more especially when she, approaching him in the most 
graceful and modest manner, said—* Sir, I have a bill of ex- 
At the 
same time she delivered his correspondent’s letter, on reading 


change upon you; will you be pleased to honour it 


which he exclaammed—* Al! madam, I never yet suflered my bills 
to be protested, and I assure vou that this shall not be the first.” 
This interview was in a few days followed by the nuptials, which 
were very magnificent, and the new-marned couple were well satis- 
The 


the lady had seen the 


fied with the happy union, negociated by a bill of exchange 
best nart of the story remains to be told 


young yentleman frequently before he left Liverpool—had fallen 
and consequently readily undertook the 


voyage to a land to which her heart had already gone 


The Neapolitan Bonnet. —The new and superb bonnet recently 


introduced to the notice of belles and beauties of this city 


by Mrs 
had the supply been equal to the de mand for them 


the 
Hassall is much in vogue, and would have been more so 


Only a few 


have been manufactured ; but a large establishment will soon be 
put in operation, from which they will issue with sufficient expe 
dition to afford all the ladres an opportunity of procuring an arti 
cle of dress which, for neatness, grace and beauty, = unrivalled 
in the annals of fashion. The Neapolitan hat ts as well adapted 
for spring and autumn as for summer wear, an advantage they 
possess over almost every other fabric of similar description 
Next summer nothing else will be 


worn. Specimens of this 


beautiful hat may be seen at the millinary of Mrs. Pratt, at the 


corner of Broadway and Bleecker-street 


A lady who 


had been invited to grace a table at the faw to-morrow evening 


4 faw regret —The St. Louis Bulletin says—* 
politely apologized for her inability to accept the invitation, and 
The 
personal assistance of the accomplished donor would have been of 
more value to the orphans than even her generous contribution.” 


enclosed in her “ regret a check for one hundred dollars 
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The nightingale breathes not its sweet song by day, 
The primrose retreats from the sun's burning ray ! 
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The violet blushes unseen in the dell, 
More 
Though proud ones have sought her she's true anto me 
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As the soft vine encircling its love-mate the tree. 
Vol sadness, her scorn were my knell, 
And life were a desert without Rosabelle. 








MISCELLANY. 


DREAMING FOR EVER, 


Dreamine for ever, vainly dreaming, 
Life te the last pursues its flight , 
Day hath its visions fairly beaming, 
But false as those of night 
The one illusion, the other real, 
But both the same brief dreams at last ; 
And where we grasp the bliss ideal, 
Soon as it shines ‘tis past. 


Here, then, by this dim lake reposing, 
Calmly Ull watch, while light and gloom 
Fit o'er its face till night 1s closimng— 
Emblem of life's short doom ! 
But though, by turns, thus dark and shining, 
*Tis still unlike man’s changeful day, 
Whose light returns not, once declining ; 
Whose cloud, once come, will stay 
A DAY ON BOARD A sSTEAMER.—A passenger on board of the 
Britannia, on her last departure from Boston, writes from Halifax 
tothe editor of the Trenton Emporium as follows :-—‘ The day 
on board is spent as follows :—From daylight until eight the ship 
is a sort of general dressing-room. ‘This business over, the pas- 
sengers assemble in the dining-room, where each has his seat at 
At half-past eight 


teas, 


table permanently assigned for the voyage 
the bell rings, and an English breakfast appears—to wit 
coflee, fish, beef, ham, eggs, sausages, and m short every thing 
that was ever heard of as a morning dish. This occupation lasts 
an hour. Then those who are inclined to walk promenade the 
deck—those who do not choose exercise, amuse themselves m 
reading, (for there is a good library on board,) or in playing chess, 
Thus 


passes the time tll twelve, when the tables of the dining-room 


ete. for all the implements of all sorts of games are here 


are spread with cold provisions and liquors, preceded by tureens 
of soup—this occupies half an hour: then amusements go on 
until four: then comes the regular dinner—twelve or fourteen 
kinds of meat, fish, ete. in a profusion which I have no where met 
on land. The after-part of the day is devoted pretty much to 
An excellent supper comes at eight, and by ten we 
This 


a sample of what the voyage is to be.” 


lounging 
are generally a-bed -the round of two days—is doubtless 


yA ¥ Ss a _" ‘he air in le morning is more bracing anc 
EARLY RISIN ry th ring more bracing and 


balmy than during any other part of the dav. Every boy or girl 
who can be spared from household affairs should be abroad with 
the lark and the robin, inhaling it. What 


daughters be good for if vou allow them to be dozing, and dream- 


will your sons or 
ing, and breathing carbon in a close room, and dreading to get up 
when they ought to be out brushing off the dew-drops from the 
flowers, and listening to the minstrels of the orchard and grove! 


It is easier for a child to rise at five o'clock than at seven 


HumMine-sinps Nest.—We were shown a day or two since 
(says the Lowell Courier,) a humming-bird’s nest, which we can- 
not but pronounce one of the most ingenious and perfect speci- 
mens of architecture we ever saw, It 1s built of the down of 
the meadow-flag (well known among children in the country as 
** pussy-tails,”’) and is fastened upon a limb apart from branches 
It is quite deep and nearly circular, with a sma// aperture at the 
top. The means which the cunning bird employs to conceal it 
from observation are quite worthy of.a reasoning being. The out- 
side of the nest is perfectly covered with small pieces of moss 
gathered from the same limb on which the nest ts built, giving 
the nest the appearance of a sma!! knot or wart upon the limb 
The pieces of moss are woven on by fibres of the down, which 
on close examimation can be seen eneircling the nest in every di- 
rection, and render the external covering quite firm. The nests 
of this cunning little bird are so artfully concealed and disguised 
in this manner that they are seldom found. 

Marriage. —Credit.—With all its ills and evils, man knows 
no happiness until he marries; let him possess a woman of sense 
and virtue, and of whon he himself is worthy, and he will feel a 
solid and permanent joy of which he never was before sensible 
For, as somebody says, the happiness of marriage, like the in- 
terest of money, arises from a regular and established fund; 
while unmarried libertines live upon the principal, and become 
bankrupt in character and respectability. To be sure, (as the 
same authority tells us,) uninterrupted happiness no man can or 
ought to expect Life is no sinecure ; fru:ts do not spring spon- 
taneously from the earth as they did in the garden of Eden, nor 
But 


as a scheme of solid comfort, matrimony affords to well-regulated 


does manna drop from the clouds as it did in the wilderness 


minds a double share of pleasure in prosperity, and a solace im 
sorrow and adversity 

Mout Prrener.—Who was the celebrated Moll Pitcher? A 
scrap from the history of the American Revolution will give a full 
answer. In the beginning of the renowned battle of Monmouth, 
Molly Pitcher was occupied in*carrying water from a spring to a 
battery, where her husband was employed in loading and firing a 
An 


* It can be of no use 


cannon. He was shot dead at last, and she saw him fal! 
officer rode up and ordered off the cannon. 


now,” said he. But Molly stepped up, offered her services, and 


took her husband's place, to the astonishment of the army. She 
fought well, and half-pay for life was given her bv Congress. She 


wore an epaulette, and was ever after called Captain Molly. — 
Portsmouth Journal 

Big animats.—An animal has been dug 
Lick,”’ we are informed by the Louisville Messenger, which mea- 


up in “ Big Bone 


sures sixty feet in length, in height twenty-two feet, and 1s twelve 


} ' 


feet broad at the hips It is called the * Kentuckian,” and the 


owners of the ** Missourian’ have concluded to give up their 


small skeleton as a bad yo) 


The following (altered to suit our own views) exhibits the genius 
and talent of a true poet, of one who ts destined to render him- 
self immortal by his inspirations. There is a moral to it, an 
spiration, which should stir up the soul of every liberal-minded 
and intelligent being 


ADVANTAGE OF TAKING THE MIRROR 


I knew two friends, as much alike 
As e’er you saw two stumps ; 
And no phrenologist could tind 
A difference in their bumps 


One took the Mirror, and his life 
Was happier than a king’s ; 

His children can all read and write 
And talk of men and things 


The other took no Mirror, and 
Whule strolling through the wood, 

A tree fell down upon his crown, 
And hurt him, as it should! 


Had he the Mirror reading been 
At home, I:ke neighbour Jim, 
I'm very sure this accident 
Had not befallen him! 

Cop nearts.—Compression of the chest prevents a free cir- 
culation of the blood. Of course it moves sluggish, and the pt 
sations are dull. Perhaps this is the cause of so many “ cold 
hearts ” in the world. Ladies should avoid this unjust imputa- 
tion, by allowing the lungs full play and the blood the freedom ot 
its circulation Some large hearts are thus unfortunately ¢ 
closed in very contracted receptacles 
THOU 


STILL FLIEST 


Still thou fliest, and still I woo thee, 
Lovely phantom—all in vain ; 

Restless ever, my thoughts pursue thee, 
Fleeting ever, thou mock'st their pain 

Such doom, of old, that vouth betided, 
Who wooed, he thought y 


|'s charms, 





» Some 





But found a cloud that from him g¢g 
As thou dost from these outstretched arms 


Scarce I've said, ** How fair thou shinest,” 
Ere thy hght hath vanished by; 

And ‘tis when thou look’st divinest 
Thou art still most sure to fiy 


tning, that, dividing 





Ev'n as the ligh 


The cloud of 





it, saith ** Look on me,” 





Then flits again, its splendour hiding— 


+} 


Ev'n such the glimpse I catch of thee 
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